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ADVERTISEMENTS 





Average Analysis for Six Years 
36 per ct. Protein, 11.50 per ct. Fat 
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®. || Atlas Gluten Meal || xe 


= OF 
"" CHEAPER THAN CORN, OATS OR BARLEY 
| FEEDS 









































Dear Sir: We beg to call your attention to the annexed statement 
of values of the various feeds in the market, published in the Orange Fudd 
Farmer, October 12th Edition, showing ATLAS GLUTEN MEAL 
ranks highest as milk producer and fattener of cattle. To convince your- 
selves, we kindly ask you to give it a trial, as we are satisfied if you once 

commence using ATLAS GLUTEN MEAL you will use no other. 
sehiet diate pon mee Ask your dealer for it, and if he does not keep it, insist upon his getting 
36.35 per ct. Protein, 13.58 per ct. Fat it, and do not let him sing you the song that others are just as good. 





















Show him the comparisons below, which knocks out all arguments. 














Trusting to be favored with a trial order, we are Yours very truly, 


Atlas Feed & Milling Company 
P. O. Box 164 PEORIA, ILL. 


P. S.—The analysis below assures uniformity and continued improvement. 












| The Feeding and Manurial Value of By-Products Compared to Hay, Meal and Bran 




















Part I of this table shows the number of pounds (or per cent.) of water and also dry matter in 100 pounds of each of these feeds. The 
third column shows the pounds (or per cent.) of ash or mineral elements (potash, phosphoric acid, lime, soda, etc.) contained in the dry 
matter stated in second column. 

Part II shows the number of pounds (or per cent.) of the three elements of nutrition in 100 Ibs. of each feed that are digestible and 
therefore available to stock, No account is taken of the indigestible portion of these nutrients, Protein means nitrogen-containing sub- 
stances or albuminoids, commonly called ‘flesh formers.’”’ Carbohydrates, also called “heat producers,’’ consist of sugar, starch, gum and 
woody fiber. The nutritive ratio shows that for one pound of digestible protein in each feed, there are the pounds of carbohydrates and fat 
shown in the column under that heading (each pound of fat being equal to 2% lbs. of sugar and starch in heating value). The fuel value 
(also called food or heating value) is expressed in calories, one calorie being the heat required to warm water four degrees Fahrenheit. 

art III shows the number of pounds of nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in 100 !bs. of each feed named. If all the solid and 
liquid excrement from stock fed on these feeds is saved, about three-quarters of these manurial elements will be got back in the manure, 

Part IV is an attempt to express in money the two values of a ton of each feed. The feeding value is obtained by calculating that 
each pound of digestible protein and fat is worth two cents, and each pound of digestible carbohydrates is worth one cent. The manu- 
rial value is based on each pound of nitrogen in the feed being worth 1l5ic., phosphoric acid 5c. and potash 4c. These elements cost fully 
such prices when bought in the form of commercial fertilizers, but it is hardly fair to say they are worth as much as this after passing 
through an animal and getting into the manure, because of the work involved in handling the manure, and also because the form and § 
character of the nitrogen in the manure are not known. Yet to help in comparing the fertilizing value of one feed with another, they 
have their value. The total value per ton is got by adding to the feeding value just one-half of the manurial value, thus allowing liberally 
for loss in quantity or quality of the nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid in passing through sfock. 






















































































| Part If || Part III—MANURIAL oR || a a 
= eens ee | ; aioe a — . a ,UES 

Part I—IN 100 Lgs.|| DIGESTIBLE FEEDING |NUTRI-|FUEL OR} eee EXPRESSED IN MONEY 

| SUBSTANCES IN 100LBS.) TIVE | Food || paitos NAMED (PEE TOR) 

NAMES OF FEED | | OF EACH STUFF | RATIO | VALUE || St oe g } 
| » | lan . : at 
‘or sietles |Ash Protein nvdrates| Fat | 1 to eas | Nitrogen seer ig area ee Manuurial | TOTAL 
i | | | i 
| | i } 

NE cain aes cccscescoccosescos §6=6§R 89 1.5 | 7.9 64.2 4.3 9.3 157,000 || 1.82 -70 -40 || $17.72 $6.48 $20.96 
Oats .... scraneul ae 89 | 3.0 9.3 56.2 4.2 7.0 125,000 | 2.06 -32 -62 || ~ 16.72 7.50 20.47 
Wheat ........ eee cece coecceee 11 90 1.8 | 10.2 63.5 1.7 6.6 155,000 | 2.36 -89 -61 | 17.46 8.46 21.69 
MON trae cudeceae ses coseancs 11 89 2.4 8.7 62.0 1.6 7.5 143,000 | 1.51 -79 48 | 16.52 5.70 19.37 
Hay, No. 1 Timothy.......... 13 87 4.4 | 2.9 43.8 1.4 16.4 93,000 | 1.26 .63 -90 10.48 5.03 19.99 
GOS MOD... 50 sc cecses cocccecs 15 85 1.4 || 7.0 64.3 3.3 | 10.2 148,000 | 1.58 -63 -40 16.96 5.69 12.82 
Wheat bran.......... sie dees 2 89 5.8 12.8 39.0 2.9 3.8 111,000 | 2.67 2.89 1.61 13.76 12.19 19.85 
Cottonseed meal............. 8 92 7.2 | 7.0 16.9 12.6 1.2 153,000 | 6.64 2.68 1.75 3. 22 24.20 35.23 
Linseed meal (old process). 9 91 5.7 | 28.8 32.7 7.1; 1.6 144,000 | 5.43 1.66 1.37 20.90 19.05 30.42 
Linseed meal (new process)} 10 90 5.8 |} 27.9 38.8 2.7 1.6 131,000 | 5.78 1.85 1.39 20.00 20.23 30.14 
*Grano gluten feed.......... 7 93 2.6 26.4 40.4 12.1 2.5 175,000 | 4.30 a.50 a.30 23.48 5.14 31.05 
Atlas gluten meal.......... 9 91 4 36.5 | 40.9 |13.4}| 2.3 |193,000 5.30 -23 16 26.54 16.26 34.67 
*Cream gluten meal.......- 8 2 1.0 33.3 35.4 13.1 1.9 183,000 | 6.10 .69 -08 25.64 19.05 35.16 
Buffalo gluten feed.......... 7 93 1.8 24.2 44.7 9.5 2.7 168,000 3.70 -34 -06 X2 42 11.49 28.16 
Chicago gluten meal........ re 100 * 33.7 46.4 6.3 1.7 176,000 5.40 -38 -0F 25 . 32 16.63 33.63 
*Chicago maize feed........ 8 92 9 20.6 52.5 5.5 3.1 159,000 3.80 @.33 a.10 20.90 11.91 26.80 
Hu:inut hominy feed........ 8 92 3.3 8.7 51.4 9.2 8.2 151,000 1.63 -98 -49 17.44 6.26 20.57 
*C ana O feed ...........+--+- li 89 2.2 11.4 71.0 5.0 7.1 174,000 2.30 ai.10 @.52 20.76 8.42 24.97 
*Peoria gluten feed........- 8 92 1.2 20.7 48.4 10.7 3.4 174,000 3.80 @.33 a.10 22.24 11.81 28.14 
*Qunaker chop......-.++++-+«« 6 4 3.$ 14.1 61.0 5.2 5.1 162,000 2.80 a1.17 a.48 19.92 9.96 24.89 
Brewers’ grains (wet)....... 76 2 1.0 4.0 9.5 1.4 3.1 31,000 -82 -31 -05 4.06 3.03 5.57 
Brewers’ grains (dried)..... 8 91 3.6 14.7 36.3 4.8 3.2 116,000 3.62 1.03 -09 15.06 11.96 21.04 


















































aEstimated from analysis of articles of similar character. 

*We apply the coefficient of digestibility for Chicago gluten meal to all the brands of like compesition; ditto Buffalo gluten feed, 
The average of all obtainable analyses affords the figures used in the table; some samples run quite a little er, but as a rufe these 
dry by-products are remarkably uniform in quality. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man,.”—Washington. 


Volume 68 
More Corn for the East. 


Vv. T. HILLS, DELAWARE CO, O. 








HE question raised 
whether or not the pres- 
ent high price of corn 
will induce farmers in 
the east and south, and 
particularly in the states 
east of the Mississippi 
river to go more exten- 
sively into corn culture, 
can be aasily answered, 
yes. Farmers change al- 
most universally to the 
high priced crop, or the 
class of live stock bring- 
ing the most money, and then over-pro- 
duction and depressed prices result. 

The exportation of considerable amounts 
of corn and its increased use at home, 
will undoubtedly make higher average 
prices, and it is good judgment for farm- 
es to cultivate all they can to advantage. 
But the good farmer’s first thought is, 
maintenance of fertility of the soil. Corn 
is a gross feeder. We must have clover 
sod to plow under, or barnyard manure, 
or better, both of these. Clover is uncer- 
tain, barnyard manure limited in quantity 
to the live stock kept on the farm. There- 
fore, the acreage that can be profitably 
given to corn culture is limited. Farmers 
in the middle states have always consid- 
ered corn their best grain crop, and have 
exhausted the soil in growing it, but unless 














they increase their herds, the acreage 
devoted to this crop should be reduced 
rather than increased. 

In the eastern states, where dairying 
is a large industry, more land may be 
devoted to corn, not for sale or exporta- 


tion, but to feed on 
the farm from the 
silo, or ag grain to 
the cattle and hogs 
and thus save pur- 
chasing. For the 
protein needed _ to 
balance the ration, 
clover or alfalfa may 
be grown for rough- 
age, and soy beans 
will give the protein 
concentrate required. 
These crops should 


make the dairy 
farmer almost inde- 
pendent, as little 


bran would be re- 
quired. Then let 
him weed out his 
dairy, keeping no 
cow that does not 
give over 6000 pounds 
of milk, or make 300 
pounds of butter in 
a year. Corn, in my 
opinion, cannot be 
grown in the middle 
and eastern states in 
competition with the 
great west, for ship- 
ment. The grain and 
stover must be util- 
ized on the farm and 
marketed in 
stock or dairy prod- 
ucts, to make the 
corn crop profitable 
to the farmer of 
the Ohio valley or 
the older’ eastern 
states. J, 
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Successful Farmers’ Organization. 
ISAAC H. BISHOP, BURLINGTON CO, N J. 





The Progressive farmers’ club of Coopers- 
town, N J, was conceived by a few farm- 
ers in that vicinity and organized behind 
the store of J. D. Cornish one evening 
about 16 years ago. Timothy M. Bishop 
was the first president. The co-operative 
system was at once established. The price 
on baskets, fertilizers, hardware, ete, fall- 
ing from 12 to 50% below prices paid in 
open market. No one but farmers. or 
their sons are admitted. Their meetings 
are held monthly, and are strictly private. 
The annual meeting for election of officers 
is held’ on the first Saturday in January 
and is public. 

One requirement is that each member 
shall contribute whatever may be wanted 
from their farms for exhibition purposes. 
The membership has grown to large pro- 
portions, taking in some in Pennsylvania. 
The club is in a flourishing condition. Its 
present officers are Joseph E. Bishop, pres- 
ident; James H. Coombs, vice-president: 
John C. Stuart, secretary, and Charles §S. 
Southard, treasurer, with a board of seven 
trustees. The club has carried off highest 
honors at fairs at Mt. Holly and Tren- 
ton, N J, and Elkton, Md, for several years. 

When preparing for the fall fairs a com- 
mittee of three are appointed with full 
power to gather fruit, grain, vegetables, 
etc, regardless of cost, the entire club co- 
operating heartily with them. It would 
not be egotistical to say that if the club’s 
display and that part contributed® by indi- 
vidual members of the club at the late 
Trenton fair had been withdrawn, building 
No 3 would have been a dreary’ waste. 


The members of the fair committee are 
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PRIZE LOT OF NEW JERSEY VEGETABLES 


One of the mest interesting features in the agricultural building of the. New 
Jersey state fair this season was the exhibit of farm products made by the Pro- 
picture, 


of Cooperstown. The accompanying 


shows only a small 


section of one end Or 
Much credit is due Isaac H. Bishop of Burlington Co, N 


: No. 21 


John W. Heal, Charles J. Van Scrier and 
Isaac H. Bishop. Among the exhibitors 
outside the club are William H. Adams, 
J. Harrison Coombs, John Adams, John W. 
Heal, Richard Kaighn, John Parry, Benja- 
min F. Bishop. The club exhibited some 
40 varieties of pumpkins, 60 of squashes, 
300 of potatoes, 150 of apples, beside pears, 
tomatoes, beans, grain, canned fruits and 
all the odds and ends found on the farm 
or in the truck patch. 

Distribution of Government Seeds. 

B. T. GALLOWAY, CHIEF OF BUREAU. 





A number of changes have been made in 
the seed distribution since it has been placed 
in charge of the bureau of plant industry. 
It was not found practicable to bring about 
all that we desired, owing to the lateness 
of the time that the work was turned over 
to us. However, plans have been perfected 
for handling the tobacco seed this year in 
a manner entirely different from that of 
heretofore. The tobacco seed has been 
grown for the department under the direc- 
tion of Prof Whitney, chief of the bureau 
of soils, who has had the tobacco work in 
charge for several years. The condition 
of the country has been thoroughly stud- 
ied, and only such kinds will be distrib- 
uted in certain districts as are apt to prove 
of value there. 

Careful attention will also be given to the 
matter of distributing new forage crops in 
districts where they are likely to be of ser- 
vice. The same will be done for cotton, 
varieties being distributed which are the 
result of careful selection. This bureau 
has been working for several years on the 
question of cotton breeding, and it is 
planned eventually to bring into the dis- 
tribution such forms as have been devel- 
oped through this 
work. These are 
some of the changes 
which are being 
made and which we 
believe will result in 
improvement. Others 
will be developed in 
time, the plan being 
to make the distri- 
bution as valuable as 
possible. 

{The annual seed 
distribution by the 
department of agri- 
culture begins about 
December 1. AS our 
readers very well 
know, the seed is 
distributed by way 
of senators and rep- 
resentatives in con- 
gress. Applicants 
should send requests 
for seéd to either 
senator or the repre- 
sentative of their 
district.—Editors. ] 


Vetch Seed has 
been used in Ger- 
man experiments for 
feeding to cows. 
Five pounds of the 
vetch seed meal was 
used daily in con- 
nection with 35 
pounds clover hay. 
The cows ate the 
vetch with relish 
and with no appar- 
ent unfavorable re- 
sults. 





made by 
a long table 
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Grain Growing in Argentina---lll. 


STATISTICIAN B. W. SNOW. 
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The standard of agricultural practice in 
Argentina is very low. The industry is suc- 
cessful only because of the marvelous nat- 
ural resources of the country. The meth- 
ods followed by the great bulk of farmers 
are illogical and inefficient in the extreme, 
beginning with the first breaking of the 
soil and carried through to the final hand- 
ling and sale of the crop. Broadly speak- 
ing, the fundamental error is the desire of 
inexperienced farmers to cultivate a larger 
area than the most efficient with the best 
of implements could possibly utilize to ad- 
vantage. 

The Italian settlers accustomed, where ac- 
quainted with agriculture at all, to the cul- 
tivation of only the smallest plots of land, 
find themselves suddenly able to get con= 
trol of great holdings, and land greediness 
characteri.z.s their every movement. The 
individual leases 500 or 600 or even more 
acres, and then attempts to use the whole 
of it. He has but one, or at most, two 
money crops, hence his period of labor is 
crowded into a very short time. He is not 
sparing of himself during this time, work- 
ing long hours and struggling to get over 
every foot of his holding in some shape. In 
plowing, the ground is barely scratched; 
in seeding, whatever method will cover the 
largest area in the shortest time is pur- 
sued; in harvesting, the machine cutting 
the widest swath, regardless of waste, is 
used. 

In growing corn, methods still worse are 
followed. Planting goes with plowing, corn 
being dropped in each second furrow and 
covered by the dirt turned up by the next. 
The grain is drilled in as close as fodder 
corn should be planted, the rows are crook- 
ed and only two to two and a half feet 
apart. Cultivation is almost impossible, 
only a small part of the crop is ever plowed 
out more than once, and a still larger part 
of it never receives a particle of cultiva- 
tion. If weeds get the start and choke out 
the corn, the farmer simply calls it a bad 
season, ‘“‘the will of God,” and holds him- 
self blameless. In spite of such methods 
the rate of corn yield, one year with anoth- 
er, averages from 25 to 30 bushels per acre. 
In our corn belt such practice would not 
secure ten bushels. 

Beyond wheat, flax and corn the farmer 
grows nothing. He works hard during the 
planting and harvesting of these crops, but 
for the other nine months of the year he 
does nothing. This is true literally, rather 
than figuratively. Not only does he fail 
to produce any other money crop, but he 
actually fails to grow the commonest field 
or garden vegetable for his own use. Mar- 
ket gardeners about Buenos Ayres and 
Rosario, in spite of high freight rates, ship 
potatoes and other vegetables long dis. 
tances to country towns, to be sold to 
farmers and hauled out for family use upon 
land capable of producing them in profu- 
sion. 


RESULTS AND PROBABILITIES, 

Agricultural development began with the 
immigration movement of the decade fol- 
lowing 1870. By the middle of that decade 
the labor of the immigrant made the coun- 
try self suppporting, and by the close Ar- 
gentine shipments became a regular factor 
in the world’s grain trade. The export 
trade developed as follows: 
S FOR PAST TEN YEARS. 


Flaxseed, 
Corn, bu bu 


ARGENTINE EXPOR1 


Wheat, bu 


1891 . -14,533,000 2,544,000 471,000 
1892 . -- 17,249,000 17.528,000 1,717,000 
1893 . -- 36,993,000 12,301,000 1,829,000 
1894 - -59,013,000 2,162,000 4,087,000 
1895 . 37,067,000 28,374,000 10,864,000 
1896 .- 19,194,000 61,701,000 8,026,000 
1897 ........ 3,743,000 14,698,000 6,385,000 
1898 ........23,671,000 28,178,600 6,244,000 
1899 ........63,867,000 43,958,000 8,556,000 
1900 ........74,868,000 29,082,000 7,902,000 


During the past five years a new condi- 
tion has developed in connection with cat- 


tle raising that has affected the produc- 
tion of grain. Experiments have deter- 
mined that alfalfa flourishes remarkably 
in the light lands of Santa Fe and Cordoba, 
furnishing a pasturage much more reliable 
and .more valuable than do the grasses. 
With this pasturage it has been demon- 
strated that these lands will give a bet- 
ter return when devoted to stock growing 
than when in grain. The alfalfa does bet- 
ter where the land has been cultivated for 
a few years, and consequently owners of 
range lands have been leasing large areas 
to tenants for terms of three or five years, 
under contract to grow wheat and the last 
year seed alfalfa with wheat. 

The terms offered by the land owner, 
whose main interest is to get his land into 
alfalfa without cost to himself, have been 
liberal enough to attract settlers from the 
older lands. As a result each year sees the 
breaking of a large area of new land which, 
however, is not intended for permanent 
wheat acreage. This use of new land is 
partially responsible for the increased 
wheat production of the past few years, an 
increase which does not therefore indicate 
either permanent increase in wheat acreage 
or enlargement of agricultural population. 
In the end the better profit in stock raising 
will tend to limit wheat production at pres. 
ent prices. 


FLAX GROWING IN ARGENTINA. 
An erroneous impression regarding flax 
growing in Argentina seems prevalent. The 


total crop has increased rapidly dur- 
ing the past few years, but it is an in- 


crease which is not necessarily permanent 
in character. There, as in this country, 
flax is largely a pioneer crcp, grown only 
cne or two years after first breaking. The 
reasons for constant shifting to new lands 
in wheat, as above outlined, also apply to 
the f'ax crop. 

Of course such a skimming of fertility 
cannot continue indefinitely, and eventually 
fiax must take its own place as a single 
crop in a system of rotation. Results in 
the older settled districts of Sante Fe and 
Buenos Ayres show that the soil of these 
provinces is not strong enough to stand 
more than two or three crops of flax with- 
out a very serious diminution of rate of 
yield. 

What it costs to grow Argentine flax un- 
der these conditions cannot be figured. The 
crop is more uncertain than is wheat, be- 
ing more likely to suffer from spring and 
early summer drouths, but in a good sea- 
son the rate of yield is heavy, due entirely 
to the fact that the greater part of the 
acreage each year is new land and not to 
any superior advantages possessed by the 
country for flax growing. For the next few 
years Argentine flax will be an important 
factor in the world’s supply, but there is 
no reason to fear any serious permanent 
competition. When the new lands shall 
have been skimmed over, as they will be 
in the course of a few years, Argentine 
flax will not be found a serious menace to 
other producing districts. Their advantage 
is only temporary. 


SLOW GROWTH IN AGRICULTURAL IMPORTANCE 

So long as agricultural development de- 
pends upon immigrant labor, and so long 
as immigration remains at the low ebb of 
the past ten years, no rapid or even ma- 
terial increase in the agricultural impor- 
tance of Argentina may be expected. To 
the superficial observer the settlement of 
new districts is going on rapidly, but the 
truth is that this settlement merely rep- 
resents a restless migration of the scanty 
agricultural population already in the 
country. 

Tt does not necessarily follow from the ac- 
ceptance of this view that the wheat crop 
must remain stationary at presert figures. 
The acreage which the present population 
can till might in a season of favorable con- 
ditions in all parts of the country give a 
crop of even 150,000,0000 bushels, against the 
present high record of 105,000,000 bushels 
in 1899-0. The point to be emphasized is 





WORLD WIDE AGRICULTURE 


that in all probability an average of from 
75,000,000 to 100,000,000 bushels wheat a year 
is all that need be expected from Argen- 
tina’s crop until something occurs, either 
to increase the agricultural population or 
to render wheat growing more profitable 
than meat production. 


A eden Pronk Plow. 





exposition at Nan- 
summer, a _ double 
was exhibited and 
attention. It con- 


At the agricultural 
tes, France, _ this 
mold board plow 


attracted much 





THE FRENCH PLOW. 
sists of two plows, one above the 
other, the upper one being inverted. 


One of the plows is used in going down the 
field, and when the end is reached the 
farmer simply turns down the other share 
and goes back in the same furrow. This 
style of plow is fairly common in France. 
The same idea has been used by Ameri- 
can manufacturers, but the plows have 
never become very popular here. They are 
considered too clumsy and heavy of draft. 


cc 


Direct vs Indirect Soil Enrichment. 
PROF J. W. SANBORN. 

Early and persistent tillage, tillage that 
actually keeps the leaves from showing, is 
fatal if well followed up. Fallows should 
have their quietus, now that for untold 
times they are again shown by tests at the 
Minnesota experiment station to be terrible 
soil robbers. The rapid formation of solu- 
ble plant food by the action of atmospheric 
agents in the constantly tilled soil in the 
absence of plants to absorb it, is followed 


by rapid leaching and a consequent loss, 
not only of humus but of minerals. Good 
crops may and do follow a fallow, but at 
a disastrous loss to the soil. It mortgages 
the future. 

Now that the humus idea is in the air 


green manuring is pressed upon me very 
frequently at institutes and elsewhere. It 
adds, we are told, humus to the soil and 
this material holds water strongly, is the 
center of bacterial action and of chemical 
changes that react on soils. A well fer- 
tilized soil will increase in soil humus pro- 
vided a good rotation is adopted. The roots 
and stubble of clover, as shown by many 
experiments, including those of the writer, 
leave nearly as much organic matter in the 
soil as the tops remove. This being the 
case a crop of clover of 2% tons at $12 
per ton, makes an expensive addition to 
roots and stubble for green manuring that 
are had for nothing. As some 95%, always 
over nine-tenths, of the weight of the roots 
and stubble are derived from the air, hu- 
mus may actually increase in the soil as a 
direct result of good farming, always on 
condition that a rotation is adopted favor- 
ing it. The organic matter always in good 
soils will vary from about 100,000 to 150,900 
Ibs and the addition of 4000 lbs in a crop 
of clover is not a great ratio of increase. 

Iam aware that this is not a presentation 
of the whole subject, but in the light of 
the absence of trial tests that have shown 
even for one year or for a series of. years 
a compensation for a crop to grow succeed- 
ing crops, it must be held as adequate until 
accurate tests demonstrate the contention 
of those who advise us to use one crop to 








feed another. Green manuring is a good 
plaything for the rich. 

Tillage has done something, muck a little 
and other factors have aided, but the sys- 
tem of moderate annual manuring with 
something, coupled with tillage, forms the 
basis of the gain. It is understood of course 
that true chemical farming seeks to add 
direct plant food to the soil, and on this 
basis the farm has been operated. While 
it is not denied that the soil may be looked 
upon in a limited sense as a mine to be 
exploited, and that lime, salt and ashes and 
tillage while cropping, as a substitute for 
fallowing, may be useful aids under wise 
and limited conditions, the royal road to 
upbuilding poor lands and the advance- 
ment of our farming is in the main through 
the balanced soil ration. This way surely 
pays, and the other, if it enriches at all, 
is at the expense of the future, unless very 
judiciously indulged in. 





A Model Road. 


WILLIAM H. HAMBY, MISSOURI. 





One of the best kept roads I know of 
anywhere is in Caldwell county, Mo, be- 
tween Nettleton and Hamilton. I have 
driven over this road at all times of the 
year but have never seen it rough or muddy. 
It is not because Missouri has superior 
road laws. There are roads in the state 
that would wreck a leather bag in a spring 
wagon. Neither is it because the town- 
ship trustees compel the road overseer to 
attend to his business. Township trustees 
and road overseers here are about ordinary, 
but are ordinarily not about when needed. 

This is the explanation. On each side of 
that road are fine farms. Beautiful farms 
with clean-cut hedges, well-kept orchards 
and fine meadows. On these farms are 
well-built, well-painted and nicely orna- 
mented farmhouses, with beautiful lawns 
and trees about them. In those houses 
live progressive men, who have agreed that 
this road shall be well kept. Each man 
owns a scraper. Each ‘farmer takes the 
piece of road along his farm, just as the 
city resident does his sidewalk. When one 
is busy, another takes care of his road. 
When a bridge is to be built they all come 
together and build it. The road is graded 
in the middle, so the water runs off at 
once. When it begins to get rough they 
run a scraper over it. During parts of the 
year they go over this road from three to 
six times a week. Sometimes even oftener. 

It takes some time? Yes, but not half 
as much as it does some other men trying 
to sell their farms when they want to 
change. An average of three hours per 
week for each farm keeps the road. When 
they want to go to town, as they often 
do, the drive is a pleasure. It’s a pleasure 
for other people, too, and when one of them 
wants to sell his farm he gets from $5 to $10 
more per acre than if he was located at 
the side or end of a narrow gullied buggy- 
breaking bypath. Then they have free mail 
delivery along that road now. Some of the 
rest of us haven’t, and I am told the road 
had something to do with it. 





Catalpa as a Timber Plant. 


GEORGE W. TINCHER, KANSAS. 





Since the scarcity of pine timber has ad- 
vanced the cost of lumber, a substitute is 
being looked for. I believe that the ca- 
talpa is the most desirable. The extent of 
country over which this can be grown is 
not large, but millions of feet of lumber 
can be produced at comparatively small 
cost. And I believe that during the next 
30 or 40 years it could be made an almost 
complete substitute for white pine. For 
many uses it would be far superior to this 
material. Catalpa wood is not only valu- 
able for posts, railroad ties and the like, 
but is excellent for all inside work, being 
particularly beautiful for finishing rail- 
road cars, and for furniture it is not ex- 
celled. It is susceptible of a fine polish and 
does not expand or contract with changes 
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of weather. Fairly good posts and pole 
stock can be grown on prairie land. For 
lumber and large poles rich river bottom 
land is best. Sandy bottoms in Kansas, 
Nebraska and western Missouri are ideal 
locations for catalpa groves. Post stock 
is available after the tenth year and pole 
stock after the fifteenth. There are now 
many thousands of catalpa trees in Kan- 
sas which have made an annual growth of 
one inch in diameter since the trees were 
planted as seedlings. 

Trees on sandy bottoms of large streams 
make a vigorous growth. This is true be- 
cause the roots of the tree are within a 
few feet of water and obtain an abundant 
supply of moisture. When the trees are 
young, stock must not be allowed to run 
among them, and fire must be kept out. 
Good land for growing catulpas can be had 
in this western country and Canada for $30 
to $50 per acre. The cost of care of the 
trees during the first year will be about $20 
per acre. Of course the number of trees 
has a great deal to do with the cost. They 


should not be planted closer than 5 or 8 ft, 
which costs approximately $1000 per acre. 
Care must be taken in removing the sur- 





A HEATER FOR BURNING WOOD. 


plus at the proper time, or the whole for- 
est will be injured. Catalpa trees must be 
trimmed, as they will not prune themselves 
as other trees do by close planting. One 
pruning in five years will keep the forest 
in good condition. We must expect to bear 
the cost of the land, the cost of putting 
out the trees and the taxes, say for ten 
years. After that an income may be ex- 
pected, beginning with posts at ten years, 
telegraph poles at 15, and lumber at about 
30. 

Just what 100 or 1000 acres of catalpa 
timber would be worth in 30 years is not 
easy to determine. It is possible to grow 
30,000 ft of catalpa lumber during that pe- 
riod of time on one acre of ground. Lum- 
ber always demands a fair price if it is 
within 200 miles of Kansas City. For a 
permanent investment I believe the grow- 
ing of catalpa is absolutely safe. 





Wood-Burning Furnaces. 





For heating houses, wood would be more 
largely used if a suitable furnace could 
be found. It is much cheaper than coal 
and costs the farmer only his time for 
working it up. There is little or no sale 
for thousands of cords of wood in many 
sections somewhat distant from the rail- 
roads. Wheré timber is cleared off, the 
tops are often left to decay, because not 
enough can be obtained for the wood to 
pay for cutting and hauling. In Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist for July, 1882, a wood- 
burning furnace was illustrated, and is re- 
produced herewith on the request of some 
of our readers. 

The heater is made of quarter-inch boiler 
iron, firmly riveted at the joints. It is 6 ft 
long and 3 ft in diameter, with a door, d, 18 
in square. The front end of the heater is 
made of cast iron 1% in thick, and the door 
is also of cast iron. Below the door is a 
sliding plate, with %-in holes matching cor- 
responding holes in the end plate of the fur- 
nace. By this means the draft is con- 
trolled. 

The smoke chimney, 9 in in diameter, 
rises from the inner end with an elbow and 
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is brought out in front where an ordinary 
stovepipe is attached and extended to the 
chimney. As this pipe cannot be reached 
for repairs, except by tearing out the brick- 
work, it is made of %-in boiler plate, well 
riveted. 

The front end of the furnace 1s supported 
by a brick wall and the rear end by a flat 
bar of iron, 4 in wide and % in thick, bent 
to fit the bottom of the furnace, its ends 
being supported by the brickwork. An up- 
right iron tube, e, 4 in in diameter, closed 
at the bottom and open at the top, is set 
inside the brick wall for holding water 
to be evaporated into the warm air to 
moisten it. A small iron pipe terminating 
in a funnel extends through the brick wall 
for filling it. 

The furnace is surrounded with a tight 
brick wall with as many openings, h h, as 
are desired for the air pipes to convey the 
warm air to the different rooms. The en- 
closing walls should be at least 1 ft thick. 
For economy, the ends and side walls may 
be built of stone if such are plentiful, but 
brick will be needed for turning the arch. 
Cold air is admitted through a broad box 
pipe, the edge of which is shown at ¢, 
which opens outside the house through the 
cellar wall, w, the outer opening being pro- 
tected by a wire screen nailed over it. A 
sliding cut-off board should be inserted in 
the box for shutting off too much cold air 
when a driving wind strikes that side of 
the house. The inclosing walls and arch 
should be large enough to leave a space of 
12 to 18 in at the sides and rear end of the 
heater and above the smoke pipe. 





Home-Cured Hams. 
W. D. 





It is unnecessary to have a barrel in 
which to make a pickle. We have had ex- 
cellent success by the following method: 
Cut off the skin except around the end, 
so that the salt and smoke will act more 
easily and quickly. The skin is left around 
the small end to hold the cord to hang 
them up by. A small teacup of fine salt 
is rubbed together with two heaping ta- 
blespoonfuls of powdered saltpeter. This 
mixture is heated and rubbed over the 
hams. 

For convenience each ham is placed on 
a folded newspaper, with a sheet of plain 
white or manilla paper next the ham, and 
whenever the ham is moved it is done by 
placing the hands under the paper on 
which it rests. While curing, the hams are 
kept in a cool place, but are not allowed 
to freeze. The mixture is used every few 
days for about three weeks, and it is im- 
possible to get the hams too salt in this 
way. Two or three times during the cur- 
ing process we rub the hams with mo- 
lasses into which a little soda has been 
stirred. 

For a smoke house a tight barrel is all 
that is necessary. Some live coals are put 
in an old pan that has been partly filled 
with ashes. Corn cobs are broken up and 
laid on the coals. They do not blaze, but 
give a dense smoke. When the smoke is 
going nicely the pan is quickly placed on 
the bottom of the barrel and a stick on 
which the hams are strung is placed across 
the top. If the cord is short the hams do 
not hang near enough to the fire to do 
any harm. 

The barrel is covered, first with a news- 
paper, then with an old piece of sacking 
or carpeting, and the whole pressed down 
with boards. The hams are left here for 
three or four hours, the longer the better. 
The smoking process can be repeated as 
many times as desired, but probably two 
or three times would be enough for most 
families. They are not ready to eat for 
at least two weeks after smoking. In fact, 
the longer they are kept, provided they 
do not spoil, the better they are. 

--ieedeamlialioae 

Sweet Potatoes can be stored with fair 
success by putting in a box with alternate 
layers of dry fine sand. 
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Lessons from the Mode! Dairy Tests. 


SUPERINTENDENT EDWARD VAN ALSTYNE, 
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It was said before the test at Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition began that the cattle would 
be worthless when the six months were 
over, as they would be unduly forced for a 
record. If net profit had not been the test 
there might have been some fear from this 
source. It was soon discovered by the 
herdsmen that when they fed without re- 
gard to cost of feed they materially cut 
down their profit. My opinion is that, as 
a rule, too much was fed. The cows were 
fed usually grain, hay and silage, or green 
feed in the morning, at noon, at 6 in the 
afternoon and again at 8 or 9 at night. It 
should be borne in mind that it is what 
an animal digests, and not what she eats, 
that benefits her. 

The cows were almost without exercise 
and there was no waste of energy on any- 
thing but chewing the cud and giving down 
the milk, neither was much food required 
to keep them warm. It was very noticeable 
that many of the cows after being fed 
would breathe heavily, indicating that they 
were uncomfortable. I think that had the 
same amount of grain been given in two 
feeds, and the silage reduced to what they 
would readily eat at morning and night, 
with a feed of hay at noon, there woulda 
have been no reduction in production and 
a decrease in cost of feed. 

I have never succeeded in getting 1000- 
pound cows to eat 50 or 60 pounds silage 
a day for any length of time with other 
feed. The grain ration as a rule cost about 
one-third more than the coarse food, and 
was from eight to 18 pounds «a day to a 
cow. The usual feed was two parts of bran 
with one part of gluten feed, 28 per cent 
protein, supplemented in some cases by one 
or two pounds oats, linseed or cottonseed 
meal, as the case might be. Very little 
corn meal was fed except to the Shorthorns 
and to different cows that were inclined 
to keep a little thin. As a rule 
THE NUTRITIVE RATION RAN ABOUT ONE TO 5.5. 
the Guernseys feeding a little narrower and 
the Jerseys a little wider. Both of these 
herds did best when fed as above, empha- 
sizing the fact that the individuality of the 
cow must be a prime factor in determin- 
ing the exact ration. Some cows would do 
better on cottonseed than linseed meal, 
others the reverse, while still others needed 
a little more heat and fat, as obtained from 
the corn meal. 

As a milk producer oats were not to be 
compared with the other feeds, but as a 
strengthener and nerve force were a very 
necessary part of the ration. It may seem 
as if I were inclined to unkindly criticise 
the herdsman. This is far from my 
thought. That the cattle were handled well 
needs no better evidence than that we had 
only two serious cases of sickness, that 
the cows when they went home, except for 
the fact that they were not fresh, were 
intrinsically worth more than when they 
came, and gained an average of over 65 
pounds each. In this connection I wish to 
bear testimony to the general good feeling 
that pervaded among the herdsmen. In 
spite of the sharp contest, they were all 
the best of friends and I do not know of 
a word of contest among them. 


KEEPS COWS IN GOOD FLESH. 

Here is a point I would like to empha- 
size. Many men during the milking period 
allow their cows to become reduced in flesh 
to such an extent that their milk and fat 
record is lowered, or an extra amount of 
feed is required to restore their lost flesh. 
This was noticeable on the French-Cana- 
dian cattle that were very thin when they 
came into the test. After the first three 
weeks the cost of the grain for those cattle 
was reduced by nearly one-fifth and yet 
they did not decrease as much in proportion 
in their milk flow as did the other herds. 
Had they been in as good an average con- 
dition and thus saved that extra feed need- 
ed to put them in normal condition, they 
would, even with one undersized cow, 
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weighing but 660 pounds, have made a 
much better record. They proved them- 
selves very economical producers and less 
affected by heat or cold than any herd in 
the barn. With these cattle carefully bred 
and handled for a few generations, I shall 
expect to see one of the most popular and 
profitable breeds, particularly for the small 
farmer with a limited amount of bulky feed. 
The Dutch Belted cattle labored under a 
great disadvantage. Mr McInnes, presi- 
dent of the association, supposing it was 
to be only an exposition dairy, that the 
breed might be represented sent three cows 
from his own herd, two of them past il 
years old, and afterward, when he found 
that it was a breed test, purchased a most 
excellent cow, but too late to enter her 
under the rules. Mrs Servin of New York 
sent two cows May 21, which made them 
three weeks short in product, so the herd 
did not show as it should. One of the cows, 
Bell of Warwick, made a profit in the 23 
weeks of $38.02. Add to this her average 
weekly profit for the first three weeks, and 
we have over $42, which would bring her 
well up in the records. 
BIG COWS NOT NECESSARILY MOST PROFITABLE. 
There are those who are very zealous for 
the large cow. It has been stated that they 
necessarily require more to keep them, also 
that a cow’s food either produces milk, fat 





a day, and compare them with the two 
herds most nearly equal with them that 
were milked three times. The Shorthorns 
gave about 1000 pounds more milk and the 
Red Polls gave about 2000 pounds less. The 
Brown Swiss gave an average of 181.8 
pounds milk per day up to September 10, 
average of 131.5 pounds per day afterward 
when they milked but twice, or an average 
of 50.3 pounds per day less. The Shorthorns 
gave an average of 185.3 pounds per day 
the first period and 141.7 pounds the second, 
or a loss of 43.6 pounds. The Red Polls gave 
169.5 pounds milk per day in the first pe- 
riod and 120.9 pounds the second, or a loss 
of 48.9 pounds per day. The ratio of in- 
crease in butter fat seems to be no greater 
in the one case than in the others. 
POLLED JERSEYS A PROMISING BREED, 

No breed shown is worthy of more con- 
sideration than the Polled Jerseys. There 
are, Iam told by Mr Mohr, president of the 
association, about 200 of them in this coun- 
try. They descended in the main from a 
fine Ohio Jersey cow that gave birth to 
hornless calves. These were kept by them- 
selves and inbred, and, with a slight mix- 
ture of alien blood, form the Polled Jersey 
of to-day. They most certainly have come 
from a very fine strain. Their average per 
cent of fat was the highest, 4.66, while 
Numbridge Queen raised the figure the last 
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the 
pounds milk. Their butter was the firmest 


in the milk or on her back. The following 
will be interesting in this connection: The 
Holstein cows, Meg, weighed 1362 pounds and 
Inka Mercedes 951 pounds. The former ate 
$34 worth of feed and made 282.84 pounds 
estimated butter, worth $70.71, or 900.61 
pounds solids, worth $81.05; the latter ate 
$32.37 worth of feed and made 288.34 pounds 
estimated butter, worth $72.08, or 943.43 
pounds solids worth $84.90. Meg gained in 
weight 101 pounds, Inka 72 pounds. In this 
ease the large cow ate but $1.63 more feed, 
yet for it gave $3 less value in her butter 
and $5.48 less in her solids, and had only 
29 pounds meat to her credit, worth at three 
cents per pound, 87 cents. What did she 
do with her feed? 

Many asked the question if it were the 
proper thing to milk three times a day. I 
answer, no, except a cow is giving 60 pounds 
milk a day. Even if an increased prod- 
uct were the result in practical work, the 
extra labor would more than balance it. 
If cows are to be milked three times the 
periods should be nearly equal as they were 
at the dairy, when we milked at 5 a m, 12.30 
and 8 p m, which in this case increased 
the force who took care of the product by 
two men. 

The increased product would seem to be 
very slight. Take the Brown Swiss herd 
that after September 10 were milked twice 


week to 7.2%, giving in week 123.8 
of any in the dairy. Temperature seemed 
to make little difference in the condition of 
their product, which had high color. 

There were two cows long in lactation, 
one having calved in October and the other 
in December, 1900, while another was not 
fresh until after May 21, with feed charged 
against her from May 1. In spite of* the 
fact that Justina was a year in milk, the 
last nine days of the test made a profit 
in her feed of 47 cents. Had these five 
cows been of equal freshness with the other 
herds, I believe they would have given their 
cousins, the Guernseys, and sisters, the 
Jerseys, a hustle for first place. They also 
ate the least expensive ration, worth $109.47, 
or $3.63 less than the French-Canadian cat- 
tle. When the facts that they have natu- 
rally no horns, their docility and beauty, 
together with those already stated, are 
taken into consideration, it would seem 
that they must shortly become very pop- 
ular. 





A 2.30 Horse is of little value nowadays 
on the race track, although fast enough for 
a gentleman’s road horse. At Terre Haute, 
Ind, recently, a green horse won the fourth, 
fifth and sixth heats of a race and ob- 
tained a mark of 2.09%, his first record. 








Corn Fodder as Feed for Stock. 
ANDREW M. SOULE, TENN EXPER 
Tell us something about feeding shredded 
corn fodder to sheep. Will it pay to hire 
the shredding done, or should the fodder 
be fed in shock?—[Wilson & Warrick, 
Washington Co, Pa. 
Considerable success 
by the Michigan 
stalks to sheep. 
pound of gain 


PROF 


STA. 


has been reported 
station in feeding corn- 
The average cost of a 
in their experiments on a 
ration of corn, roots and cornstalks, was 
3.58 cents. They found that cornstalks 
could be substituted with good results for 
clover hay, a matter of great importance, 
owing to the expense of the latter and its 
ready sale and the large amount of corn- 
stalks on hand and the cheap price of the 
same. It is unsatisfactory to attempt to 
feed cornstalks whole, as the sheep waste 
the major portion of them. Owing to the 
tough coating surrounding the stalk, it is 
important that it be shredded so the stock 
can more readily masticate it. The butt 
of the stalk contains more sugar and is 
richer in digestible and tissue building 
constituents than any other part of the 
cornstalk, hence when the plant is. not 
shredded, the most important part of it is 


overlooked and wasted by the sheep. 

If one proposes to feed what is popu- 
larly known as corn fodder, but more 
correctly as corn stover, that is, the corn 
plant without the aars, it is advisable first 
to shred it. If it cannot be shredded it 
should at least be run through a cutting 
box. Shredding with us is a very simple 
and economical matter. We have one of 
the combined ensilage cutters and shred- 
ders with the blower attachment. By 
changing the knives we can either cut or 
shred at pleasure. The machine has given 
us the very best of satisfaction, and we 
think one is an economy on every farm 
of any size where corn 1s grown. For, if 
silos are not used, the corn stover should 
certainly be shredded and fed. With such 
a machine at hand and a horse or tread 
power, the shredding can be done along 
through the winter as needed. If it is 
necessary to use steam, a threshing ma- 
chine engine can be used for the motive 
power and the shredding done in a few 
days. The shredded stover will keep with- 
out trouble if the stalks have been al- 
lowed to mature and dry thoroughly in 
the field, here it is put up in a loose 
condition in an open loft, so that the air 
can circulate freely over the top and per- 


meate the mass. 

Shredded stover has been fed with great 
success to beef and dairy cattle and to 
horses and mules at the Tennessee station. 
We have never yet experimented with it for 


we have suggested costs but little, and the 
quality and quantity of food obtained have 


proven very satisfactory indeed. We cer- 
tainly think from our experience that 
shredded stover will be found useful in 


fattening sheep and that it will pay your 
correspondent to cut, shred and-utilize his 


stover, as suggested. 
——EE 
Big Profit in Raising Hogs. 
A. A. SOUTHWICK, MASSACHUSETTS, 

A few days since, when the pork market 
Was just about high enough, I let go a fine 
car of 50 nice young Yorkshires, scarcely 
one of them over six months old, for the 


neat sum of $866. I could not help being 
impressed by the thought how comfortable 
and comforting it would be to many of our 


New England farmers to have a check 
even no more pretentious than the above 
amount headed their way. At once, to my 


own mind, located in the best corn produc- 
ing locality in this country, if not in the 
world, how many of our farmers, if inter- 
ested, could, upon their 100 or 150-acre farms 
turn a car of young hogs at least once a 
year, and if anxious for a good income, 
twice a year? 

Everything at the present time seems to 
favor and encourage the eastern farmer in 
meat production. The hog-producing area of 
the west is moving farther away, and the 
difficulty of moving the live animal with 
safety will increase in proportion. There 
is a lively demand for the home-grown prod- 
uct and this of itself should encourage 
home production to the market limit. 

Carefully kept accounts show that east- 
ern grown corn cannot cost to exceed 
30 to 40c per bu to grow, and many in- 
stances can be cited that where the mini- 
mum of expense was planned for, the grain 
did not cost to exceed 22c per bu. What 
is known as our old worn-out pasture land 
is the ideal home of the corn crop. How 
many acres of such land in this common- 
wealth alone are idle and have been for a 
decade, and nothing but a burden to the 
owners? I believe there is a bright out- 
look and for one I hope many eastern 
farmers will fall into line and benefit by 
the situation. 


Pittsburg Fat Stock Show—The 
annual fat stock show was held at Pitts- 
burg, November 15-18, and as at previous 
ones many fine cattle, sheep and hogs were 
shown. Prizes aggregating $3775 were of- 
fered and the prize winners were sold at 
auction on Monday. The judges on cattle 
were William E. Houseman and A. Leh- 
man of Baltimore, D. C. Culver, Mayer 
Meyers and Louis Samuels of New York, 
and Charles Harlan of Philadelphia; on 
sheep, Frank A. Harrington of Jersey City, 
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SAVE FEED. 


Feed is fuel to the animal econom It 
is burned up to supply internal heat. a it is 
heated ( ed) be it goes ixto the ant. 
mal’s stomach it saves that much fuel (feed) 
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for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
have a copy of our finely illustrated Book for reference. 
FOOD” if Book is not exactly as £6} resented os We 
te Us At Once for Book. 


STEER ::. WORLD \ 


Owned by International Food Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
K FOOD” every dsy to our four Stallions, Brood Mares, Colts, etc. 

Cattle, Hogs and Sheep to grow very Sy ary’ and makes them Big, Fat and Healthy. 
Cash Guarantee to Refund Your Money in any case of failure by over 30,000 

It will make you extra money in Growing, Fattening or Milking. Owing to its blood purifying and stimulating 
It is a safe vegetable medicinal preparation to be fed in small sized feeds 
It Fattens Stock in 30 to 60 Days less 
The use of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” only costs 
your dealer for it and refuse any of the many substitutes or imitations. 
“INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” is endorsed by over 100 leading Farm Papers. 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


"MAILED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.*& 
This Book Contains 183 Large Colored Engravings of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., and of this Steer. 
It contains a finely illustrated Veterinary Department that 
will save you Hundreds of Dollars. Gives description and history of the Breeds of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs and Poultry. 


THIS BOOK FREE, Postage Prepaid, If You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 Questions: 
S8rd—Did you ever use “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” 
The Editor of this Paper will tell you that y 
= will give 
Won the 


We feed “INTERNATIONAL 
“INT ERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD”’ causes Horses, 
Is used and strongly endorsed by 


time, because itaids Digestion and 


ou $14.00 worth of “INTE rrkiskaTiONAL STOCK 
est Medal at Paris In 1 








MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U. S.A. 


|3 FEEDS rox ONE CENT | * 
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A Satisfactory Seedling Plum. 
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The accompanying illustration is of a 
plate of first prize Pond’s seedling plums 
exhibited at the Ohio state fair, September, 
1901. It was shown by Mr E. G. Cox of 
Lawrence county, and was highly praised. 
Concerning his method of growing plums, 
Mr Cox states that he cultivates his or- 
chards from early spring until the middle 
of summer, using the cutaway harrow. 


About the middle of July he sows cowpeas 
between the rows and applies 300 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 100 pounds of muriate 
The peas 


of phosphate. are cultivated 





FIRST PRIZE PLATE POND’S SEEDLING 


twice in order to keep down the weeds un- 
til a good start is secured. The vines are 
left on the field until spring, when the cut- 
away harrow is used on the field and the 
stems partially broken and worked into the 
upper layer of the soil. 

The trees are pruned every spring just 
before growth starts. The top is thinned 
out a little and cut back about one-half the 
growth of the previous season. When the 
plums are about the size of peas, the trees 
are jarred every morning for two or three 
weeks and the curculio caught in a sheet 
spread under the tree. The trees are also 
sprayed with bordeaux mixture, to which 
a little arsenite of soda is added. The bor- 
deaux will often prevent rot. If any of 
the plums should rot, they should be gath- 
ered and destroyed as soon as possible. Mr 
Cox finds that his best varieties are Brad- 
shaw, Pond’s seedlings, Reine Claude, Mon- 
arch, Grand Duke and the German prune. 
The plum is sold in peck baskets and bring 
from 35 to 60 cents per basket. Occasionally 
a four-year-old tree will produce one-half 
bushel of plums. If the trees are too full 
the fruit should be thinned. In no case 
should enough fruit be left on branches 
to touch. 





The New Rhubarb Culture. 


J. E. MORSE, MICHIGAN, 





The above caption is the title of a new 
book recently issued by the Orange Judd 
company, and while clearly and concisely 
treating of all the older forcing methods, 
is essentially the mariner of dark forcing. 
As the pioneer writer upon this latter sub- 
ject it is not a little interesting to note, 
since the appearance of the first articles, 
some four or five years ago, how full the 
woods have become of writers upon this 
topic. As this is an intensely practical age, 
and facts, not theories, are what the people 
have a right to, it may not be amiss from 
the standpoint of a practical grower to cor- 
rect some mistakes. 

A common error, which nearly all the 
theorists have fallen into, and state as 
facts, may be illustrated by quoting from 
an address, Forcing asparagus and rhu- 
barb, before the eastern New York horti- 
cultural seciety, and recently reported in 
this journal. As I shall deal entirely with 


rhubarb, asparagus will be eliminated fron: 
the subject: 


“The old roots are thrown 


FIELD AND ORCHARD 


away after being forced, and others are 
brought in for the next crop.” In dark 
forcing this practice is not followed by com- 
mercial growers, for the very good and 
sufficient reason that they use the roots for 
propagating. In extensive operations the 
root supply becomes a matter of the high- 
est importance, and forced roots treated in 
the manner fully described in The New 
Rhubarb Culture, are ready for forcing 
again the second year, or third at most. 
I know of no reason, and believe there is 
none, why roots forced in the greenhouse 
should be discarded if propery cared for 
after the forcing season. 

To quote further: ‘The 
stems are very delicate in 
color. They are scarcely 
strong enough to stand 
long shipment or exposure 
in a store for any length of 
time, but on the other 
hand their flavor is much 
superior to that grown in 
the light.” The first and 
third clauses of the quota- 
tion as to beauty, flavor, 
etc, are entirely correct, 
and the wonder is that men 
will still cling to and advo- 
cate the old methods of 
growing under bushes and 
out of the way places in 
the greenhouse, when the 
dark cellar will produce 
such ae vastly’ superior 
quality, and at far less 
cost. In the districts where 
the new methods are in 
operation the old methods 
laughed at. As to the sec- 

“they are hardly’ strong 
stand long shipment,” this 
is mere theory, and has no foundation 
whatever in fact. Tons upon tons of the 
“tender” stems are safely shipped to all 
parts of the country every year. It is cer- 
tainly late in the day for these assertions 
to be made, when every year sees the 
growth of the enterprise, and witnesses the 
fact that it is grown, shipped hundreds of 
miles and exposed for sale in all the large 
cities, and notably all the large towns of 
the Atlantic seaboard. 

It was only after years of careful study 
and observation, in every detail of the work 
from its inception to completion, that The 
New Rhubarb Culture was written. The 
work was given out to the public with the 
express view of fully meeting every need, 
and carefully covering every contingency 
liable to be met in the home or commer- 
cial garden. Part II of the book is exhaus- 
tive upon all the older methods of forcing, 
and the work step by step covers every 
contingency liable to be met in the field, 
the private or commercial dark cellar, or 


extensive 
would be 
ond clause, 
enough to 







The book is not designed 
solely for specialists, but is a text book for 
the masses, so plainly and simply written 
that any person may follow its directions 
with the entire certainty of success. 


the greenhouse. 


— 


Corn That Won the Prize. 





The exhibit of yellow corn at the Indiana 
state fair this year was very creditable 
in spite of the drouth and generally un- 
favorable season. The prize winning yel- 
low dent corn was a very fine sample, as 
is shown by the illustration. It wasgrown by 
L. B. Clore of Johnson county, and secured 
the blue ribbon in face of rather strong 
competition. In discussing his methods, 
Mr Clore states that he plans to keep his 
soil in condition to raise a first-class crop 
by sowing plenty of clover, saving all ma- 
nure, never pasturing the land when it is 
wet nor cultiyating unless it is in good con- 
dition. The ground is plowed reasonably 
deep and the seedbed is thoroughly pul- 
verized before planting. 

The corn is checked and the hills are 3 
feet 6 inches apart in the row, the aim be- 
ing to have two stalks in the hill. The cul- 
tivation is reasonably deep and close to the 
plants the first time. After that the culti- 
vator is run farther and farther away and 
more shallow, so as not to disturb the 
roots. This year he found it very profit- 
able to drag a wheel between the rows when 
the corn became too large to cultivate, in 
order to form a dust mulch, which was 
instrumental in conserving moisture. Even 
under the unfavorable circumstances of the 
present season he succeeded in producing 75 
bushels per acre. 

He selects his seed at husking time and 
places it in cribs so constructed as to make 
thorough ventilation possible. The corn is 
dried out completely before freezing 
weather arrives. The present season the 
crop was a little later than usual and it 
will be necessary to dry the seed corn by 
a hot water stove and pipe system. This 
Plan will insure plenty of good seed for 
next season. The sample of corn which 
took the prize this year scored 89% points, 
as follows: Uniformity 8%, purity of color 
6, marketable condition 9%, filled at ends 
17%, perfection of grain 7, length of ear 4%, 
diameter 4%, straightness of row and reg- 
ularity of grain 9, per cent of grain 23. 


en 


Japanese Plums are considered the most 
important type for Alabama. The follow- 
ing varieties mentioned in order of ritpen- 
ing have given the best results: Kerr, Red 
June, Abundance, Burbank and Orient. It 
is necessary when planting an orchard of 
plums to mix the different varieties so that 
cross-fertilization will be secured during 
blossoming time. 

















PRIZE YELLOW DENT'CORN AT INDIANA STATE FAIR 



















Preparation for Cicada Warfare. 





How can young trees in nursery rows 
and in orchards be protected from the sev- 
enteen-year locust or cicada, which occurs 
next spring, mentioned in your columns re- 
cently.—[Fleming & Hetzer, Washington 
Co, Md. 

Wherever 
acter 


char- 
on lands originally in 
shrubs at the time of the 
of the cicadas, no doubt 
seriously damaged by the brood 
next season, if the trees are not properly 
protected. In a nursery row, this would 
be a rather difficult matter, yet at the same 
time the trees could be wrapped with rye 
straw, burlap, paper, etc, or covered with 
cheese or tobacco cloth, or even with a 
good grade of mosquito netting. In young 
orchards planted on newly cleared lands, 
the sprouts or undergrowth should not be 
cut out this fall or next spring. As much 
undergrowth as possible should be left to 
decoy the insects and keep them from con- 
centrating their attacks upon young trees. 
The trees should not be trimmed. The bulk 
of the brood will appear in June and will 
practically disappear by the middle of July 


young trees of whatever 
are growing 
native timber or 
last appearance 
they will be 


or a little later. Trees and shrubs of all 
sorts should therefore be protected during 
this time. 


Spraying with whale oil soap or any other 
material Known at present will have little 
or no effect upon the insects unless it actu- 
ally comes in contact with them. No ma- 
terials have been found foul enough to re- 
pel or keep them from depositing their eggs 
in the trees. The spraying process would 
be impracticable over large areas. At times 
the destruction of the insects themselves 
has been practiced with very good results. 
Over large areas this again would not be 
very practicable. In such a case the work 
would have to be repeated nearly every day 
during the active period of the insects. 

On peach and other trees above three or 
four years old, expected to bear next year, 
no doubt the trap method could be used to 
good advantage. Large sheets arranged on 
frames, such as are used in orchards for 
catching the plum and peach curculio will 
be useful. We have described this method 
frequently. It was used the past summer 
in some of the large peach orchards -in 
Georgia with good results. In some sec- 
tions, about the time the insects are com- 
ing out of the ground, constant cultivation 
would ne doubt destroy myriads of them. 
Where this system is employed, however, 
the young trees should be protected, as 
there would be no sprouts nor undergrowth 
for the insects to attack. This matter 
should be carefully considered by all per- 
sons who intend planting young orchards 
this fall and next spring, particularly in 
the area where the brood will occur as given 
in these pages July 13, 1901. 


a __ 


Desirable Extra Early Potato. 


CHARLES W. FORD, ONTARIO CO, N Y¥. 





At the Mt Holly (N J) fair, about eight 
years ago a potato was shown which at- 
tracted a great deal of attention. No 
name was attached and it was called Irish 
Cobbler, after a local shoemaker of Irish 
descent, in whose garden the sport was 
discovered. About 25 years ago the shoe- 
maker discovered in his garden among a 
patch of Early Rose one particular plant 
whose leaves were several shades darker 
than the others, and whose bloom was 
purple instead of white. Good care was 
taken of this plant and plump, handsome 
tubers of good size and excellent quality 
were produced. Possessing these good 
characteristics, being extra early and do- 
ing well in this locality the variety was 
grown for nearly 20 years on one farm near 
Burlington without change of seed. After 
its exhibition at the Mt Holly fair, where 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. Thev enrich: the earth. 








it won first prize, it became better known 
and seed was taken to western New York 
to improve the variety. It has been gain- 
ing in vigor each year, and is considered 
one of the best potatoes on the market. 
Considering its early yield, fine quality, 
handsome appearance, Irish Cobbler is one 
of the most desirable of all extra early 
potatoes. In quality it fully equals Beauty 
of Hpbron. It is sometimes mistaken for 
other smooth, roundish, white-skinned va- 
rieties, and has in some instances been 
exhibited and taken many first premiums 
under such names as Banner, Carman, etc. 
If judged in the spring, its beautiful pink 
sprouts, might distinguish it from Banner 
and Carman No 3, whose sprouts soon turn 
purple in sunlight, or from Carman No 1, 
whose sprouts turn yellow and then green. 
Experts might easily recognize these lit- 
tle points particularly in the extra early 
class, such as Ohio, etc, and other pecu- 
liarities of form, eyes, etc. 3ut planters 
are not yet well acquainted with these 
points and as a consequence the other 
closely allied varieties are palmed off upon 
them for Irish Cobbler, and they are not 
usually detected until after the crop is 
grown. With a little care, growers can 
detect genuine varieties by the character- 


istics mentioned above. 
It can be marketed very early, even be- 
fore the vines die, while other kinds are 


yet too small to dig. On account of its 
firmness and soundness it is a good keeper 
for seed. The only authentic report of 
yield known to me is from a row 35 feet 
long which yielded 42 pounds, which would 
be an equivalent of about 305 bushels per 
acre. Nearly all these potatoes were large 
enough for market and were grown from 
single eyes, dropped one foot apart in the 
row, about March 15, and covered with 
earth, making a ridge 8 to 10 inches high. 
This ridge was leveled when danger from 
frost had passed. This was in a trial plot of 
early sorts and the rows were three feet 
apart. All varieties did so well that most 
extra early varieties are now planted in 
this way in this section. The Irish Cobbler 
produces strong, healthy sprouts; upright, 
bushy, medium-sized vines, with dark 
green leaves remarkably free from blight. 


Home Mixed Fertilizers—One of the 
claims which fertilizer manufacturers are 
making for the superiority of their goods 
over “home mixed fertilizers’’ is that. the 
former are “manufactured,” says Director 
Charles D. Woods in bulletin 77 of the 
Maine experiment station. This should 
mean, if it means anything, that the goods 
are more evenly mixed and therefore more 
uniform. In some instances in which two 
or more samples of the same brand have 
been taken and analyzed, they have been 
found to differ from each other quite ma- 
terially. The samples were taken with a 
great deal of care by experienced men from 
a large number of packages. It would not 
seem difficult to make “home mixed fer- 
tilizers’ which should run as uniform as 
some of the brands reported upon. 








European Plums, as well as _ natives, 
have been extensively tried at the Georgia 
experiment station. Out of 65 varieties the 
following are the most desirable: Munson, 
Wild Goose, Hughs and Nebraska. 


PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 
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NGE IN A LIFE TIME 


to buy & wagon if you buy the right kind. 
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ELECTRIC “ "WAGON 


lasts that long under ordinary id AS the life 
of a wagon depends upon the wheels. is one is 
equipped with our Electric Steel W heels, with straight 
or stagger spokes and wide tires. Wheels any height 
from 24 to 60 in. It lasts because tires can’t get loose. no 
re-setting, hubs can’t crack or ~ tt become loose, fel- 
loes can’t USA ‘ND or DS NOW ut. Angle steel hounds. 
THO w IN DAILY USE, 
free book, **Farm Savings.” 
Box 86. Quiney, Iils. 


VEGETABLE 
CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 


The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 


Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 


THE yr ge & TAYLOR 
AG’L TOOL CO., 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls,Mass. 


ONLY $ 94-30 iscsi 
_ — = y kind 
he femme is a 


of ye) of seasoned ‘cbt shaft of cold rolled 
y) steel. Castings and wanes fron parts 

heavy, braced extra well, making it 
stiff and strong. 951b bal. wheel. ‘Pally 
mm, 6x6in. Wt. 320lbs. We guaran- 
tee this machine to be the best saw 
frame made, It not found equal in every 
to those retailed at$25, return at our expense. Price—24 in. saw 
So. 7b; 2 in, 86.70; 2B in., 7.65; 90 in, 68,60, Bend 
pg ~~, Larse Free Catalog, it shows 8 styles saw ma 

sizes circular saws, lowest prices ever offered. 
MARVIN. SMITH CO., 55-59 Jefferson St., Chicago, Ils. 


RCHARD PROFIT 


ds u) working all the frat 
a Son calla le product. Cider for 


re it 
sells readily ak The best is 


Don’t or ea x ura = ae ou ren bo" our 
























Made in va sizes; hand and power, 
Get our fren enka talogue before you buy, 


HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, 
SMainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


















Smokes meat perfect- 
in a few hours, 


_ 









LiquiD As gay Zo 
vo 
XTRACT or necded. Seed ee 
E. KRA 
SmoKE ¥Y Milton, Pas 











Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROG., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 
wanted in op Beeda. to sell my 


OCAL J AGENTS New Orop s. New plan 


Fie H BATTLES. Seed’ Grower, ROCHESTER.  ¥, 


FRUIT TREES Free catalogue gives points on trans- 
planting, cultivating, mt abo 
spraying and peach culture. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, M 











PsAcs TREES—Full assortment, moderate price; 
all fumigated. R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





OSE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS.... 

will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 

publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 











Dietz Tubular Driving Lamp 


is the practical light for night use, driving in dark, storm, wind and over 


rough roads 


Throws Strong Light 100 Feet Ahead 


Fastens to dash or on either side of seat by means of holder. 


motive headlight. Burns kerosene; is wind and jolt proof. 


be used as hand lantern. 


soa like a loco- 
bailand may 


Sent complete to any address, express prepaid. on re- 


ceipt of $3.75 if not at your dealer’s. Send for our free catalogue of perfect 


lamps and lanterns. 


R. E. Dietz Company, 73 Laignt st. New York City. 


Established 1840. 
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Correcting Transportation Abuses. 
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Investigation the past week or two by the 
interstate commerce commission ~-into 
freight rates and discriminations is cre- 
ating widespread interest. This is a sub- 
ject ever pregnant with importance to 
country shippers, producers and farmers 
While the tariffs on flour and grain from 
the west to the east are nominally the 
same, it is currently reported that the first 
named is really forced to pay a charge 3% 
to 7144 cents more per 100 pounds than grain. 
In 6ther words, railroads cut rates on grain, 
because forced to do so by cheap water 
transportation on lakes, canals and gulf, 
on business destined for export account. 

This matter of unjust discrimination in 
freights is made the subject of special re- 
port and comment at every annual meet- 
ing of the national league of commission 
merchants. The membership of that body 
carries on a definite plan for righting many 
of these wrongs, and securing equitable 
cost of transportation to shippers of fruits, 
vegetables, dairy products and perishable 
produce generally. The burden of trans- 
portation on consumer, middleman and 
producer is even more onerous here than in 
grain or live stock. It is fair to assume 
that at next January’s annual meeting of 
the league, the committee on transportation 
will be able to report progress in securing 
just treatment at the hands of the trans- 
portation companies. 

Eastbound freight rates between Chicago 
and East St Louis in the west, and lead- 
ing Atlantic ports, are used as the basis 
for much of the interstate traffic north of 
the Ohio. The accompanying table shows 
recently established rates on leading farm 
products as indicated. The freights from 
East St Louis are three to five cents per 100 





pounds more. Frequent cutting of rates 
tends to disturb any set tariff. 
FREIGHT RATES CHICAGO TO SEABOARD. 
[Carlots, rate in cents per 100 Ibs.] 
Dressed 
To Cattle Hogs meats Flour Gratoa 
Boston os ice eile: aaa 30 40 19% 1916 
Ne yy ee 30 40 17% 1744 
Philadel Iphia ee 28 88 15% 15% 
Bal timore .......20 27 37 14% 14% 
WROREGER. cccecesccae 27 37 14% 1444 
———— 


Twenty Years of Sugar Beet History. 





In the federal census of 1880, covering 
the preceding crop year, only four beet 
sugar factories were in operation, two in 
California, one in Maine and one in Dela- 
ware, with a total capital invested of $365,- 
000, and total value of products in that 
year of scant $283,000. History shows that 


with the exception of one factory at Alvar- 
ado, Cal, all proved failures, owing partly 
to antiquated machinery and methods. 
Since then 35 factories have been built in 
the 11 states and one territory. As per cen- 
of 1890, however, only two factories 
were in operation, both in California. In 
1897 the number of factories had increased 
to nine, thus it will be the growth 
to 35 or more has been phenomenal during 
the past four years. 

AREA AND PRODUCT IN U 8 


sus 


seen 


SUGAR BEET 


Record for Cali- Mich All 

one year fornia igan other Us 
Acres contracted... 63,878 37,034 34,393 135,305 
Tons of beets....... 354.942 206,925 233,791 794,658 
Cost to manufact’rs $1,585,983 $902.592 ar - $3,485,220 
Price per ton...... Bf 4 $4.38 $4.39 
Sugar content, &... 33 “rd 14.5 


86,741, 713 & 33,708,283 43,008,079 163,458,075 
Total value. . 23,490,318 $1,600,284 82,131,979 $7,222,681 

The first intimin in making beet 
sugar in this country were in 1830, but the 
record up to 1879 was a series of failures. 
The federal census of 1900 showed capital 
invested to the amount of $20,959,000, in- 
cluding value of buildings, machinery, etc. 
The factories have a total capacity for 
working up 19,110 tons beets per day during 
the season. In the census report a ton of 
beets is credited with yielding 203 pounds 
sugar, an average considerably less than 
the sugar content noted in the table. This 
is due in part to deterioration of beets in 
new factories not fully prepared for work 
when the roots were harvested. Accom- 


Sugar ~ lbs.. 





COMMERCIAL 


panying table shows total beet sugar out- 
put in the United States for one year (1899) 
of nearly 82,000 short tons, or approximately 
72,000 long tons. This may be compared with 
Europe’s production of beet sugar the same 
year of 5,523,000 long tons. Plenty of room 
in this country for expansion of the beet 
sugar industry. 
AR 

Angora Man Wants Tariff—At the last 
meeting in Kansas City of the American 
Angora goat association a resolution was 
passed urging congress to change the tariff 
on Asiatic goat skins so that the American 
industry would be benefited. Another reso- 
lution was passed having for its purpose 
an increased use of mohair by the U § 
army. The discussion on tariff brought out 
the fact that the Angora goat skins were 
admitted to this country free of duty in the 
raw state, and at 20% ad valorem duty if 
dressed. This duty amounts to $5 p skin. 
Congress is to be asked to revise the sched- 
ule and make the duty specific instead of 
ad valorem. On the other hand there is a 
strong sentiment against opening the tariff 
question, 





The Demand for Buckwheat for milling 
purposes is better. Up to the middle of 
November, receipts at Chicago had been 


smali, and with colder weather buyers are 


interested, picking up all offered on the 
basis of $1.25@$1.40 per 100 pounds. The 
government preliminary estimate of the 


buckwheat crop of 1901 places the average 
yield per acre at 18.9 bushels, somewhat 
better than one and two years ago, and 
compared with 16.9 bushels, a ten-year av- 
erage New York and Pennsylvania to- 
gether contain over three-fourths the en- 
tire buckwheat acreage. The average qual- 


ity is good. 


Peppermint Oil at High Prices—More 
strength has been noted in the market this 
ll than for several years. Distillers and 
jobbers have constantly decried the reports 
of abandonment of mint fields, but are now 
obliged to acknowledge the fact. As shown 
in our reports from year to year, farmers 
have become discouraged, reducing the 
area under this crop. As a result, the do- 
mestic yield is small and prices of oil 
steadily hardening. The New York city 
market is now $1.75 to $1.85 per pound in 
cans and $2 in bottles. This may be com- 
pared with a level as low as 75 to 90c in 
1896. 


fa 


The Potato Yield—<According to the No- 


vember government crop report, just is- 
sued, the estimated yield per acre of po- 
tatoes is 59.9 bushels. This figure is very 
close to our own, published October 12, 59 
bushels. The present indicated yield per 
acre is the lowest since 1890. The govern- 
ment bulletin says that of the states with 
50,000 acres or upward in potatoes, all ex- 
cept Michigan and Maine report the yield 
per acre compares unfavorably with their 
ten-year averages. 


Storing Cabbage—To have cabbage good 
fresh in the winter, it is best to put 
them in the ground. I open a double fur- 
row with the plow and put the cabbage in 
a single row with the heads down and 
the outside leaves drawn in under the head. 
I then plow two furrows to them; the first 
furrow covers the cabbage and the other 
I draw up over roots, smoothing along on 
top with a shovel so that it will shed the 
water. If I want to use the cabbage 
through the winter, then trash is thrown 
over them to keep the ground from freez- 
ing to them. I have been successful in 
keeping cabbage this way and have them to 
sell to my neighbors in the spring, when 
theirs rotted by leaving the roots uncov- 
ered.—[Henry Allison, Ocean Co, N J. 


and 





Rye and Sorghum give the largest 
amount of feed when supplemental forage 
crops are needed late in summer and early 
in autumn. 








AGRICULTURE 


Poultry and Bees. 


A Serviceable Poultry House. 





The house and yards here illustrated were 
used by John Saring, Miami county, O, 
in our poultry contest last year. The house 
is but 4% feet high at the eaves and the 
roof is of boards, doubled. The roosts are 
placed along the north side on poles, which 
slant from the floor to within 1 foot of the 
top. The house is cleaned out every few 
days and whitewashed twice a year. To- 
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JOHN SARING’S POULTRY HOUSE. 


nests at all times 
trouble was expe- 


bacco dust is kept in the 
to prevent lice, and no 
rienced from them. 

The poultry had the run of the 
in which shade was provided by 


two yards, 


fruit trees. 


After Sept 1 they were turned out 
and picked their living for several months 
from the grain blown out from shelling 
and cleaning corn at a warehouse 100 feet 
distant. The chickens were fed twice 

day. The morning feed was a mash made 
of table scraps, potato parings and a red 
pepper or two cooked together. At night 
they were given whole corn. He started 
the year with 14 hens and finished with 


> a profit of 
not be 


20. They laid 1118 eggs and mad 
$9.31. Mr Saring says: “I would 

lieve they laid half the eggs we got during 
the year if I had not kept a strict record.” 


Uniting Weak Colonies. 
more late swarms or other weak 
they will form a strong 
colony that will stand a much better 
chance to go through the winter. The plan 
practiced by Beekeeper Doolittle is to place 
an empty hive where the strongest of the 
weak colonies stood. On a day when the 


If two or 


ones are united, 
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PLAN OF HOUSE AND YARDS. 


bees are not flying, blow quite a volume 
of smoke in the entrance of the hive and 
pound on the top of it to make the bees fill 
up with honey. Place the hive on a wheel- 
barrow and wheel it to the new location. 
The jarring causes the bees to gorge them- 
selves. 

When the weak colonies have been col- 
lected, open the hives, take a frame of 
comb and bees from one hive and place it 
in the empty hive, then one from another 
and so on until you have it full. Then 











take out the remaining frames, shake off 
the bees close to the entrance and smoke 
them lightly so they wil! run in. If the 
bees are thoroughly mixed in this way and 
well gorged with honey they will not fight. 
If you have any preference in queens, kill 
the others before touching the hives, as in 
the transferring, which should be done 
quickly, it is next to impossible to find the 
queens. Place a wide board slanting 
against the hive over the entrance so that 
the bees in flying will hit against it and 
learn their new location. 





Keeping Poultry for Pin Money. 


WHAT MRS D. M’DONALD OF CONNECTICUT DID IN 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S POULTRY CONTEST. 


I am a farmer’s wife and in the spring of 
1899 I determined to find some way to get 
“woman’s pin money.”’ I decided to turn 
my thoughts to poultry. I set a good many 
eggs from White and Barred Plymouth 
Rocks that were on the place and bought 
some others of different breeds. The result 
was 240 chicks, some of which were sold for 
broilers, and some the crows carried off, so 
that I had 100 pullets and five old hens in 
the fall. I put 28 in an old henhouse, 15x20 
feet, facing the south, and the remaining 72 
in an underground cellar, also facing the 
south, which had been used for storing rub- 
bish. Three in the first henhouse and six in 
the latter died during the winter. 

I fed a warm mash through the winter, 
composed of two parts bran, two parts 
provender, one part ‘meal, two parts boiled 
potatoes and two parts ground green bone. 
Every second morning one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful cayenne pepper was added. At night I 
fed wheat and gave them a warm drink 
occasionally through the day. But it was 
a good deal of trouble and made the feed 
quite expensive, so on April 1, at the begin- 
ning of the contest year, I began giving 
five pounds ground green bone in the morn- 
ing and six quarts wheat at night, decreas- 
ing this to four quarts during the latter 
part of the month. They had scraps from 
the table at noon and sometimes some 
wheat thrown into the litter. Some of Hoff- 
mann’s powders were putin the water and 
mixed with the green bone twice a week. 
Fresh water was given twice a day and 
sometimes milk was used. 

Wood ashes were scattered around the 
house once a week. Sitting hens had fresh 
water daily, and wheat was kept by them 
at all times. They were provided with a 
dust bath, and oyster shells. Young chicks 
received oatmeal and thick sour milk four 
times a day. Their coops were kept well 
dusted with wood ashes. On an average 
three-quarters of an hour a day was spent 
with chicks preparing and giving food and 
water, gathering eggs, etc. In May I be- 
gan feeding steamed wheat to the young 
chicks and a tablespoonful of green cut 
bone daily to every 12 chicks, increasing 
the quantity as they grew larger. In June 
the young chicks had cracked corn at 
night. The steamed wheat and green bone 
made them grow ragidly, but the corn was 
added to make them fatten quickly. 

During the summer I frequently put ker- 
osene oil around the corners of the nests 
and dusted them inside with insect powder. 
When I found a hen sitting I dusted her 
with insect powder. Air-slaked lime was 
thrown under and around the roosts once 

BUSINESS NOTICE. 

For Thanksgiving Day the Nickel Plate 
road will sell tickets within distances of 
150 miles, November 27 and 28, at rate of 
a fare and one-third for the round trip. 
Tickets good returning until November 29, 
inclusive. This road has three express 
trains daily to Fort Wayne, Cleveland, 
Erie, Buffalo, New York and Boston, with 
vestibuled sleeping cars. Also excellent 
dining car service; meals served on indi- 
vidual club plan, ranging in price from 35 
cents to $1. For reservations in sleeping 


cars or other information address John Y. 
Calahan, General Agent, 111 Adams street, 
city ticket office, 
_ cago. 


111 Adams street, Chi- 


*Phone, 2057 central. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


a week and the house was Kept free from 


vermin. In October my husband built a 
new henhouse of old rough timber and 


boards. Four sections of newspapers were 
tacked on the outside and the whole cov- 
ered with tarred paper. It is 8 by 18 feet in 
size, faces the south, and has one window 
24 by. 40 inches, with a greenhouse sash 4 
by 5 fer to serve as a door. This proved 
to be the best and warmest house and 40 
pullets were wintered in it. 

During November I gathered a lot of 
leaves and stored them to use in the houses 
during the winter. I though my 
White Wyandots were going to be lazy, 
but as they began to lay quite well this 
month for pullets, I marked them up sev- 
eral degrees. In December I put a basket- 
ful of haysced in each house every other 


day. I closed the year with 140 hens on 
hand. They laid during the year 12,129 
eggs, which brought $266.60. Stock sold 


brought $29.35, and 16 barrels of manure $12, 


making total receipts $307.95. Feed and 
supplies cost $122.95, labor $25.50, birds 


bought $2.20, making total expenses for the 


year $150.65, which left a profit of $157.30, to 


which may be added $48.33, gain in inven- 
tory value from increased number of hens. 





Two Big Poultry Shows—New York and 
Boston conflict in dates this season, both 
being held January 14-18. Heretofore one 
has followed the other, and many exhibi- 
tors have shown at both places. Boston 
fixed her dates first, but New York had 
to take the same dates or hold no show, 
owing to other engagements of Madison 
Square Garden. 
the Boston management to unite with New 
York and hold cnly one show were rejected 
by the latter. 


Guineas—At least a pair of guineas on 
every farm as a hawk, rat, weasel and 
perhaps even a skunk preventive. In 


warm weather they will feed themselves, 
as they are great foragers, but they are 
apt to lay out, so it is advisable to keep 
them within the coop till they lay, as 
often has to be done with geese. In many 
regions they can be bought cheaper than 
common hens, and chickens can be raised 
for table much cheaper. Their eggs are 
delicious. The average chicken thief will 
not brave coop or yard guarded by guinea 
fowl, with their discordant voices and ag- 
gressive tempers.—[L. L. Trott, Maine. 

The Morning Mash—Set some potatoes 
on the stove after supper and boil them until 
soft. Set themon again when the fire is start- 
ed in the morning and bring to a boil; pour 
off the water, add one or two chopped red 
pepper pods and then add meal, meal and 
bran or corn and oats ground together. 
Mash all together and make a firm, almost 
crumbly mass. Feed while warm.—[E. M. 
Hess, New York, . 





Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You 


don’t and can’t if your stomach is 
weak. A weak stomach does not digest all 
that is ordinarily taken into it. It gets 


tired easily, and 
wasted. 

Among the signs of a weak stomach are 
uneasiness after eating, fits of nervous 
lieadache and disagreeable belchirg. 

“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla at dif- 
ferert times for stomach troubles, and a 
run down coné¢ition of the system, and have 
been greatly benefited by its use. I would 
not be without it in my family. I am trou- 
bled especially in summer with weak stom- 
ach and nausea and find Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla invaluable.” E. B. HicKMAN, West 
Chester, Pa. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Atrergthen and tone the stomach and the 
whole digestive system. 


what it fails to digest is 
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el Make Big Mone 

simple to operate any person can handle it 

healthier chicks and more of them to the 100 eggs than any 

no ex perience and little money, maketheir leisure hours pleasant 

formation free, C. C. SHOEMAKER,Box 410,Freeport, lls, U.S.4. 
grain, vegetables, pota’ 


With the Globe Incubator there are no 
failures—every fertile egg hatches. It is so 
successfully. With its system of hot water pipes for heating, 
and the ventilation being so perfect it TS ehes stronger, 
other. Teachers, preachers, students, prof 1 men, busi 
men, farmers, farmer’s wives, mechanics and day laborers, with 
and profitable with Globe Incubators. There is always a good cash 
market for chickens. soe for catalogue.price lists and full in- 
all of the nutriment in the 
pumpkins, etc., when it ig 
properly cooked with our 


5 
|Farmer’s Favorite 
L Feed Covuk 
1 t gre 
ji, galvanized steel. Especial! 
y good for scalding hogs, boil- 
,ete. Don’t wait un- 











ut write now for our prices 
and circulars. 
L. BR. LEWIS, 14 Main St., Cortland, N. Y. 


A FULL EGG BASKET 


€esults if hens are fed raw cut bone—the 
greatest of egg producers. 
1902 


Mann’s Bone Cutter 1203 


cutsall bones, including meat and gristle 
easier and faster than any other or don’t 
keep it. Open hopper. Selft-governing 
feed. Wastes nothing. af DAYS TRIAL. 
No money in advance. lg free. 


F. W. MANN CO.. Box 10, MILFORD, MASS. 








Bot Air. © 
GEARILLA WNCUBATOR COMPARY, BOX 30 , ROSE HILL, @, ¥. 

















200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
vege. Write for catalogue to-day, 
GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 











INCUBATORS 


The simplest, most durable, cheap- 
est first-class hatcher. Money back 
if not as represented. Circular 
free; catalogue 6c. We pay the 


freight. GEO. ERTELCO. Ses. Til. 


incubators From $6.00 Up 
Brooderg From $4.00 Up 


Fully Warranted, Free Catalog 
L, A. Banta, Ligonier, Ind. 





















WE pay $20 a week and expenses to advertise and in 
troduce Poultry Compound; rig necessary. “Send Stamp.” 
Royal Co-Op Mfg. Co., Dept. 108, Indianapolis, Iud. 


VIRCINIA FARMS 


AND 


Old Colonial Homes 


We have for sale any number of farms in 
Virginia, suitable for country homes or for 
stock raising and general farming purposes; 
acreage ranging from 25 to 1500; prices ranging 
from $600 to $60.000. In many cases the builde 
ings are worth more than the price asked for 
entire farm. Send for our Virginia farm list. 
LIGGETT & GOEHRING, 417 Fourth Ave., 
Pittsburg, Pa. 








VALUABLE LAND IN 
ST. MARY, JAMAICA, 


. A property of over 600 acres 
West Indies. of land, with a large lot 
of bearing fruit trees and a comfortable dwelling is of- 
fered for lease for a number of years. The railway 
passes through the pronesty to shipping 
North and South of the Island. I: is so well watered and 
sheltered as to make it specially adapted to the cultiva- 
tion of Bananas, of which it now produces some of the 
finest fruit. Apply to M. & D., Box 520, New York. 
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Terms. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a _ year; 
uty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance $1.50 
per year. Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
he year, Specimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan, ‘02, shows that payment has been 
received up to January 1, 1902; Feb, ‘02, to February 1, 
1902, and so on. Some time is required after money is 
received before the date, which answers for a receipt, can 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Responsible subscribers will con- 
tinue to receive this journal until the —— are noti- 
fied by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN. ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 
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us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the 
and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural bus- 
iness 1n the Middle or Southern States 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. This 
uarantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 
ft means that no advertisement is allowed in our columns 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
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We do not guarantee that one advertiser’s goods are bet- 
ter than another’s, but we do guarantee that the adver- 
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advertised. 
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amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
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62 Lafayette Place Marquette Building, 
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“Reciprocity” That Does Not Reciprocate. 








A few manufacturers are gathered at 
Washington, D C, this week in a so-called 
national reciprocity convention. This body 
refused to admit or listen to the great ag- 
ricultural and labor interests. What atti- 
tude the convention finally takes is not 
known at this writing. 

The indications are that this whole move- 


ment is instigated by the American sugar 
refinery company or the importers’ sugar 
trust. That trust is working “reciprocity” 


in the slickest manner possible. The trust 
is using many honestly intentioned manu- 
facturers as monkeys to pull its chestnuts 
out of the fire. 

International politics and conditions 
growing out of the late Spanish war have 
created an economic situation in the United 
States that is still comparatively new to 
many people. Germany has raised her tariff 
American products, and _ to- 
remainder of Europe is 
resorting to every possible subterfuge to 
exclude American in general and 
American agricultural produce in particu- 
lar. Coincident with this determined ef- 
fort to restrict the great European mar- 
ket that consumes more than nine-tenths 
of American agricultural exports, comes 
the aggressive movement to admit into the 
United States, duty free, sugar, tobacco, 
wool, cotton, rice, fruits, vegetables, nuts 
and other crops and manufactures thereof 
from Cuba, South America, the West In- 
dies and the East Indies. In other words, 
the European market for the American 
farmer’s surplus is contracting, while at 
‘he same time our home market for his 


against all 
gether with the 


goods 





EDITORIAL 


produce is threatened by the aggressive at- 
tempt to supply it from the tropics. 

A fraction of the money, labor and ability 
employed by our domestic farmers, under 
tropical conditions will produce at a cost 
that will enable tropical products to un- 
dersell our farmers in our own home mar- 
ket. This applies to all the special crops 
above mentioned, which are to-day impor- 
tant and an increasing source of profit to 
the hard-working American farmer. 

Now, the sugar trust and other advocates 
of “reciprocity,” declare in so many words 
that they want lower duties on imported 
raw sugar and other agricultural products, 
in exchange for reciprocal concessions upon 
American manufactures shipped to those 
countries. There is a great howl against 
reducing duties on manufactures imported 
into this country, but a loud cry by these 
other interests in behalf of ‘‘reciprocal con- 
cessions’’—at the farmer’s expense! 

The situation is perfectly clear. The 
sugar trust seeks to complete its monopoly 
by having raw sugar admitted free to its 
refineries, while a high tariff is retained 
on its refined product. The amount at 
stake is some 80 millions of dollars an- 
nually in sugar duties. Of course the trust 
claims that the saving would largely go 
to consumers, and so it might, until the 
trust had wiped off the face of the earth 
the farmers, laborers and manufacturers 
now engaged in producing beet sugar and 
cane sugar in the United States. Then, 
up would go prices, and into the pockets 
of the sugar trust would go the millions 
upon millions of dollars that are now paid 
in duties, which afford a large part of the 
federal revenue, besides encouraging the 
domestic production of the sugar our peo- 
ple consume. Of course the loss of reve- 
nue under free sugar would have to be 
made up by additional taxes. The same 
results would apply to tobacco, cigars, 
fruits, vegetables, etc. 

Now, this scheme will not work. An at- 
tempt to establish a precedent in its favor 


was made in the Porto Rican case. But 
under the auspices of The League of 
Domestic Producers (representing more 
than three million voters), the protest of 
the producing interests of this country 
were heeded; president, cabinet and con- 
gress changed front, and that first battle 
in the campaign to sacrifice his welfare 
Was won by the American farmer. 


So it will be again. We farmers have no 
vast wealth like the sugar trust and cer- 
tain other great aggregations of capital. 
But we possess 100 votes to their one, and 
we know how to use them. The farmer has 
supported protection for other interests for 
these many years, and now demands in 
return a policy that will protect him from 
tropical competition on the one hand, and 
insure to him in Europe equally as good 
a market for his surplus as he has pre- 
viously enjoyed, Whatever measure of 
alleged “reciprocity” is necessary to ac- 
complish this result, must be at the ex- 
pense of domestic manufacturing indus- 
tries that have had the lion’s share of 
benefit up to this time. 

The farmer’s position is impregnable. It 
is just. He is supported also by labor, 
which is the chief consumer of his products. 


Let congress beware. The farmers and 
laborers of America know their rights and 
knowing, dare maintain. 

———e 


The Thanksgiving s2ason often brings out 
in individual instances a curious and beau- 


tiful trait of human nature. The well- 
filled barn, the hoped-for return from 
money crops, is by no means certain to 


evoke the deepest gratitude to the Giver 
of all good gifts. Prosperity is not an un- 
ailing character builder. It is the soul 
hard hit with disappointment and diffi- 
culty that seems to appreciate the unbought 
and unbuyable things which are a large 
part of the sum of human happiness—the 
health and strength to keep at work, the 
preservation of loved ones, the taken-for- 
granted things which are too easily over 








To see a man or 


looked during prosperity. 
a woman deeply grateful for that which is 
almost necessary to make life in this hard 
world bearable, is a touching sight, and in- 
spires new faith in human nature, and new 
reverence for it. The book of Job is good 
reading about this stason—or in any other. 

Always recognizing the merits of the 
higher agriculture, American Agriculturist 
will next week print an interesting group 


photograph of a number of the lead- 
ers among the practical experts, with 
brief sketches of their careers. Our 
pages will also contain, in addition 


to seasonable pictures and text relating to 
the important fat stock shows an epitome 
of methods in vogue in England in sell- 
ing American apples. Also a summary of 
consular reports, made by the department 
of state at Washington, at the request of 
this journal, about the possibility of sell- 
ing in Europe some of the splendid maple 
sugar turned out every season from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, etc. There will be more of the 
lessons learned from Pan-American dairy 
six months’ test. An expert will discuss 
best methods of wintering bees. Appro- 
priate these articles to yourself. 

The supporters of the oleo bill in congress 
are taking up the work in such a methodi- 
cal way as to encourage the belief of ulti- 
mate success. The new bill will be sub- 
stantially the same as that which came so 
near passage last winter, although finally 
smothered. A number of the dairy leaders 
were in conference at Dubuque, Ia, last 
week, with Speaker Henderson of the house 
of representatives, considering the cam- 
paign in the interests of pure butter. As 
known to everyone who is posted, this leg- 
islation places an infinitesimal tax upon 
oleo when sold as such, but forces this 
product when colored in imitation of butter 
to pay a stiff tax, affording the protection 
needed. 
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The outbreak of anthrax in Ontario will 
call for a _ stricter quarantine of cattl 
coming from that province. Although the 
disease is confined to a small locality and 
the dominion officials are taking prompt 
measures to suppress it, our governmen 
cannot be too careful in the matter of 


admitting Canadian cattle. The longevity 
of anthrax germs is shown by the fact 
that the herd in which it was first dis- 
covered pastured on some ground where 


the bodies of 20 affected cows were burned 
fully 15 years ago. 
a ee 

In all the data from the mode! dairy, it 
should be kept in mind that while, as a 
rule, the breeds were fairly represented, 
the valuable lessons come not from the 
particular animals, but from the facts they 
teach’ as dairy cows. Good ones are found 
in all breeds and the same general type 
characterizes a cow in all. A good cow 
will pay a profit in her feed, if rightly han- 
dled, in any case. There is a vast difference 
in the ability of two animals standing side 
by side, even of the same breed, to make 
use of their food. 

rr 

American Agriculturist is always glad to 
get clear-cut, distinct photographs of farm 
scenes. These are used from time to time 
to interest and instruct our readers’ by 
showing what has been and what can be 
done. Just at present we are particularly 
anxious to get good pictures of sheep, hogs, 
orchards, fruit trees, fruit houses, samples 
of fruit, etc. If you have or can get any 
such, send them along with a little descrip- 
tion, and they will be used as space permits. 








Care of the Brood Sow—After pigs are 
born the litter in the sty should not be 
changed for several days unless the sow 
is of a very placid disposition. Cleaning 
should be a daily occurrence later. Little 
pigs will not thrive if the straw becomes 
wet and foul; and the first signs of ill ef- 
fect are generally noticeable in a husky 
cold, which frequently develops. into a 
fatal pulmonary attack.—[Fred O. Sibtey. 











The Best Christmas Present 


you can give a friend is a subscrip- 
tion to American Agriculturist for one, 
two, three or five years. We will be 
pleased to quote special rates on long 
term subscriptions. 

Another extremely attractive and 
useful present is any one of the dozen 
libraries described in the pamphlet 
issued by our book department enti- 
tled “A Revolution in the Book Trade.” 
This booklet tells how these libraries can 
be obtained without money. 

Both of the above suggestions are 
worthy the attention of all who plan 
to make holiday gifts. Let your pres- 
ent be something of permanent value and 
constantly recurfing interest, such as 
those above referred to. For particu- 
lars address Orange Judd Company, 52 
Lafayette Place, New York, 

















Annual Address of National Master Jones. 


This is the most important session ever 
held by the national grange, for at no 
time in the history of our country have 
farmers needed the advantages of organi- 
zation more than at the present. There 
never has been a time in the history of 
agriculture when there was a greater need 
of discussion of all matters relating to the 
farm, the relation of agriculture to other 
industries, and the effect of legislation in 
this and other countries. The prominence 
of reciprocity treaties, as well as recent 
events and pending treaties, make informa- 
tion of the world’s markets a necessity. 

The census of 1900 shows that the popu- 
lation and wealth in rural districts in the 
older states are not increasing in the same 
ratio as in towns and cities. One of the 
principal causes of this is the fact that 
our educational system tends to educate 
our children away from the farm rather 
than toward it. There is practically no 
special education for the business of agri- 
culture. It is well understood there is no 
profit in farming now, as practiced by our 
ancestors. The fertility of the soil to some 
extent has been depleted, sold to Europe, 
or lost by unthrifty methods. In order to 
make agriculture prosperous and attrac- 
tive, we must begin at the foundation. The 
science gf agriculture must be taught in 
all our public schools; natural sciences and 
their application to rural life; soil, its fer- 
tility and its wondrous resources should be 
understood by all. (These statements of 
the national master were strongly backed 
up with a resume of what the various Eu- 
ropean governments are doing along agri- 
cultural educational lines in public schools.) 

Besides the teaching of agriculture in 
public schools, strong ground was taken 
that the land grant or state agricultural 
colleges be entirely manned by persons 
thoroughly in sympathy with the spirit and 
purpose of the-act donating the public 
lands for these.schools. Many farmers feel 
that in these schools in many cases an 
influence has been exerted on the minds 
of their children away from the farm rath- 
er than toward it. State granges should 
investigate the management of their -re- 
spective land grant colleges and see wheth- 
er it is conducted along the lines contem- 
plated by the act creating it, and to the 
best interest of agriculture in their re- 
spective states. If the management fall 
short, steps should be taken to procure such 
changes as will make the agricultural 
school in practice as well as in name an 
agricultural college. 

On account of the vast interests involved 
I desire to say that the formation of trusts 
along the lines which have been adopted 
is a menace to republican institutions and 
is leading to a complete change of our gov- 
ernment: Such an unjust distribution of 
wealth, obtained by such methods, creates 
discontent, destroying energy among the 
people and places a dangerous power in 
the hands of a few. To such a degree has 
commercialism developed that individual 
rights and interests are ignored by this 
greed and unscrupulous methods adopted 
by these vast aggregations of capital. 
When the love of gain dominates the minds 


of men to such a degree that the benefits , 





of labor and the use and value of property 
is taken from the poor, the middle classes, 
and appropriated by the few, without ren- 
dering value received, whether done under 
the form of laws or any other method, 
has a tendency to make men desperate. 
When a man’s reputation, standing and 
manhood are measured by the dollars he 
represents or controls, no matter how ac- 
quired, whether the result of years of busi- 


ness energy, industry and the practice of 
economy, or the result of a modern trust, 
methods of crushing opposition and prac- 
tising extortion; when the spirit of com- 
mercialism reaches this condition, which it 
is fast approaching, our republican form 
of government is in great danger. Again 


I reiterate that state and national legisla- 
tion of the most drastic character should 
be enacted and vigorously enforced. Amend 
the constitution of the United States, giv- 
ing congress full power to modify or 
change our entire tariff system if need be 
and place on the free list every commod- 
ity now controlled by trust combinations 
and compel all transportation companies 
to give the same rate of freight to all 
persons and corporations. 

Some great disaster might destroy our 
prosperity, burn our cities, tear up our 
great system of transportation, sink our 
ships on our inland seas and ocean traffic. 
This indeed would be a great disaster, but 
leave our great-hearted people, full of en- 
ergy and enterprise, with souls full of the 
love of liberty, justice and equity and they 
would repair the damages and on the ruins 
of the old, a new nation would arise with 
grander proportions. But destroy the love 
of justice, equity and liberty of the people 
by the inordinate love of gain, as prac- 
ticed by the soulless trusts that are now 
being organized, and our nation is blotted 
out and on its ruins will be established 
the worst form of oligarchy with all its 
attendant evils. 

The ship subsidy bill has been before two 
sessions of the national grange, and fully 
considered and the national grange has ex- 
pressed itself as emphatically opposed to 
all schemes of this character. The nation- 
al grange stands in favor of the develop- 


ment of the American merchant marine 
and of manufacturing, as it is of Ameri- 
can agriculture, but no more in favor of 


contributing to a few wealthy ship builders 
than it is of contributing to farmers or 
manufacturers. We have reasons, founded 
on sound principles of statesmanship, to 
oppose a scheme that contributes to the 
profits of the few at the expense of the 
many without adequate return. 


a 


An Interesting Maryland Pomona Meeting 





Montgomery county Pomona held its Oc- 
tober quarterly meeting with the new 
grange at Travilah, near the Potomac. 
Travilah has in R. G. Rice a most gifted 
master of good leadership, and is doing 
a good work. This Pomona has the great 
advantage of the membership of the offi- 
cers of the agricultural college and experi- 
ment station, and these distinguished mem- 
bers of the order always have something in- 
teresting to talk about. 

Director Patterson gave one reason for 
the failure of the clover crop in recent 
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@ Soft § 
! Harness 


You can make your har- 
ness as soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Hare 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 
Ordinarily would, 


EUREKA 


Harness Oil 


makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared to with- 
stand the weather, 


Bold eve here 
in 


cans—all sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
















































For cooking feed, heat- ; 
ing water, rendering 
lard, making soap, boil- 


ing maple sugar, scald- 
ing hogs, sheep dip- 


ing, etc. A castiron 
| Kettle with boiler steel 
| jacket that never burns 

|| Out, rusts out or wears 
out. Sold direct from 
factory. Catalog, prices, 
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——= NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be curedin 
45 minutes, Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed. etailed information about this ° 
new method sent free to horse owners. 

Write today. Askfor pamphlet No, §2 
Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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Used it 20 Years. 
Goff, Kans., Feb. 7th. 1900. 
Dr. B, J. Kendall Co., Gentlemen :—I 
have used your Kendall’s Spavin Cure ev- 
ersince Ican remember, about 20 years, 


and it is all you recommend for it. 
Yours, WM, D. CALDER, 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


And Most Successful Remedy Ever Discovered for Spavins, Ringbones, 
Splints and all Lameness. 


This is the unqualified experience of thousands of horsemen and others in this and other 
countries and there is no reason way you should not share in these benefits. Just read 
endall’s,"" Write to them for your own satisfaction, 
In addition to being the best stable remedy 
known, it is unequaled asa liniment for house- 
~ hold and family use. Sold generally by all drug- 
bottles for 
valuable book, “A Treatise on the 
fusely illustrated, free upon request. 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 















Never Failed. 
Redding, Cal., Apr. 2nd, 1900, 

Dr. B, J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs :—Can’t 

¢ your book here, Please send me one, 

ave used your Kendall’s Spavin Cure on 

my horses and never have had a failure 
withityet. Yours, J. M DRIVER, 
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years, that the continual use of lime an@ 
South Carolina rock has liberated the pot- 
ash in which Maryland soils are naturally 
rich, and potash will have to be supplied 
in some shape. Clover will not flourish in 
an acid soil, therefore the necessity of ap- 
plying farm manures liberally. He _ rec- 
ommends middle September as being the 
best time to sow clover intended as a fall 
crop. The value of fall clover can hardly 
be overestimated, not only for feed but for 
enriching the soil by storing up nitrogen 
from the air in its roots. 

Lecturer Talioferro told how to judge the 
character of soil by its texture; the finer 
the grain, the better it will hold moisture 
and exclude air, such being best for wheat 
and blue grass. The Maryland station has 
been tracing the soil where tobacco can be 
raised profitably, supplementing the work 
of the United Sattes department of agri- 
culture. He recommended farmers pay 
more attention to adapting crops to char- 
acter of soil and not expect paying crops 
of melons, sweet potatoes, tobacco, wheat 
and grass from the same land. Prof Mc- 
Donnell urged farmers to pay more atten- 
tion to the guaranteed analysis of fertilizers 
and not buy 10% when 15% is the standard. 
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A Rousing Meeting of Patrons. 


The national grange has been almost be- 
wildered by the entertainments and hos- 
pitalities thrust. upon it. Opening Novem- 
ber 13, a steady week of banquets, excur- 
sions and entertainments was kept up, so 
that the grange really did not get down to 
business until last Wednesday. For the 
degree of Ceres, 3016 Patrons of northern 
New England alone received certificates 
and the capacity of city hall was taxed 
to its upmost. The degree work was fine- 
ly and most impressively rendered. Never 
before were the subordinate and state de- 
grees conferred in greater splendor or pre- 
cision before the national grange. 

The excursions have been thoroughly en- 
joyed. Carloads of merry, happy Patrons 
sung grange songs, got off jokes and told 
stories, the mills and factories were in- 
spected and the state capitol visited. All 
Maine appears,to be keeping open house 
to Patrons. 

Reports of national officials are most en- 
couraging; Sec Trimble reported 254 new 
granges and Treas McDowell $63,000 cash on 
hand or $6000 more than a year ago. Dele- 
gates are Present from 28 states and Can- 
ada. The address of Master Jones, extracts 
of which are printed herewith, was most 
warmly received. Lecturer Bachelder told 
of his work and cordial reception in many 
parts of the country and urged state lec- 
turers to issue pamphlets to subordinate 
lecturers. His reports as well as that of 
the executive committee, other reports, pa- 


pers, etc, will be printed in early issues 
of this paper. 

I 

Grange Notes. 

NEW YORE. 


Domestic of Scriba held a rousing social 
with refreshments Nov 9. Many Patrons 
surprised Chaplain and Sister Whittemore 
Oct 28, it being their 55th anniversary. 

Oswego Pomona meets at Oswego City 
Dee 10 and will elect delegates to state 
grange. 

York state grange officials are planning 
for a rousing session at Olean, Cattaraugus 
county, Feb 4, when many matters of in- 
terest to the farmers of the state will be 
considered. Excursion rates of one and 
one-third fare have been secured and hotel 
contracts at $1 to $1.75 per day. F. N. God- 
frey of Olean has charge of hotel accom- 
modations. 

Highland of Catharine will discuss silos 
and ensilage, the cost and benefit, and also 
the cost and good qualities of shredded corn. 

Ft Dayton is initiating new members 
at most every meeting. The spirit of co- 
operation seems to be in the air in this 
section and farmers are talking co-opera- 
tion more than ever before. 

Sodus will observe November 30 as Pan- 
American day. An interesting and instruc- 
tive program is being prepared for the 
afternoon, after which supper will be 
served in the grange parlors. 

Chemung county Pomona meets the sec- 
ond Saturday of each month. Meetings are 
fairly well attended. In October, the an- 
nual fair was held, consisting of grain 


and farm products with a good dinner and 
social time. 


The election of delegate to the 


ORGANIZE 


state grange occurs next month. The Po- 
has no definite program for winter 


mona 
work, but arranges the work at each 
meeting. 


Deposit meets regularly and enjoys inter- 
esting lecturers’ programs at the homes of 
its members. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

West Abington mourns the death of Mrs 
Elnora Ross. 

The grange in Westmoreland county is 
not up to what it should be, yet there are 
some of as good Patrons as can be found 
in the state. Farmers do not think they 
can give much time to co-operative work, 
as all manufacturing, middlemen and other 
interests do. The county is so closely al- 
lied with manufacturing and mining in- 
terests, farmers are led away to them and 
grows crops to meet their demands, hence 
he does so much trading that the business 
houses of our order suffer. Yet with all 
this, Westmoreland county Patrons are in 
the lead in all matters pertaining to the 
betterment of his own and his children’s 
condition, always alive to help build up our 
educational institutions, conservative in 
legislation and a very safe man in the af- 
fairs of the country. The Pomona grange is 
always in good hands and the work done 
by it is watched with great interest by 
the outside world. The grange is the life 
of the farmers’ institute, and to cut the 
grange out it would be quite a big under- 
taking to hold a farmers’ institute in the 
county. If two or three men were to go 
over the county and give it their time and 
organize as they go along, I have no doubt 
it would strengthen the order greatly. 

Bethel has done much in the way of 
bringing about a closer intimacy of the 
members. One of the most profitable fea- 
tures is the sociability of the members. 
The literary part of the meetings is espe- 
cially pleasing, and as a rule good pro- 
grams are prepared by the lecturer. This 
grange possesses much talent along these 
lines, having talented elocutionists en- 
rolled but the music is unsurpassed, as the 
majority of the members are well skilled 
in music, one of whom is our master, C. W. 
Baldwin. Beside the social and literary 
portions of the order considerable business 
is transacted. Our chief object at this 
time is to establish grange business houses 
in the city of Chester, which is our near- 
est town and the farmers’ market. Visits 
are frequently made to the other granges 
of Delaware county and the granges in the 


state of Delaware. Bethel grange meets 
within a mile of the state line. 
NEW JERSEY. 

The 29th annual session of the ‘state 


grange will meet at the state house, Tren- 
ton, December 4-6. The national master 
will be present to deliver an address the 
evening of the opening day. 

The grange is a co-operative organization, 
and just so far as the members co-operate, 
so far is the grange a success. The subor- 
dinate grange is the true field in which 
this seed should be sown. Co-operative ef- 
forts have greatly reduced the prices of 
farm implements, fertilizers, seeds of all 
kinds, and everything the farmer and his 
family need in general.—[Past State Master 
Edmund Braddock. 

Ringoes a year ago was considering the 
building of a grange hall. Shares of stock 
were taken to the amount of $500 but the 
grange hall plan was dropped as it was 
found a good commodious building could 
be rented fdr $36 a year. This grange has 
received several members this year and 
transacted a very large business in buy- 
ing and selling goods. Farmers in this 
section are seeing the benefit of co-opera- 
tion in the purchase of supplies. The pa- 
trons, fire relief association is very popu- 
lar as insurance is obtained on the mutual 
plan so much cheaper than in stock com- 
panies. 

Grand View, a grange not quite two years 
old, is building its hall higher and larger. 
They all take a deep interest in grange 
work. Patrons in this section are looking 
anxiously forward to the meeting of the 
state grange, especially to hear another ad- 
dress by National Master Jones. 

OHIO. 


Muskingum county Pomona was reor- 
ganized at Taylorsville last month. Offi- 
cers are: Master, I. E. Moore; lecturer, 
J. D. Murser; secretary, H. D. Lewis of 
Janesville. 

Rural of Lawson is considering the 
building of a new grange hall. Several 
members recently received degrees. 
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Successful Long Island Trucking. 

















Farmers on the eastern end of Long 
Island, particularly in the trucking section, 
have had a very favorable season. The 
crop of cauliflower, cabbages and brussels 
sprouts now being placed upon the market 
is of very fine quality. The season from 
many standpoints has been a very good 
one and prices on the whole fairly satis- 
factory. J. M. Lupton, manager of the 
cauliflower growers’ association, says the 
producers have kept together very well 
and they have been able through their or- 
ganization to divert large shipments of 
cauliflower westward at oritical moments, 
thus preventing a glut in the New York 
markets. On several occasions this has been 
prevented by careful work on the part of 
the growers througun its organization. 

Many farmers shipped direct to New York 
and other nearby markets, while still others 
deliver their cauliflower to local pickle fac- 
tories. Jesse R. Petty, near Jamesport, is of 
the opinion that unless the season con- 
tinues fair quite late, there will be much 
cauliflower left in the field uncut. The 
early part of the season was rather unfa- 
vorable. The cabbage worm and the cab- 
bage plusia or looper have been quite de- 
structive to cauliflower, tabbage and other 
allied crops. Stalk rot, a disease attacking 
the main stem of cauliflower, has been par- 
ticularly bad. The rot together with the 
work of the looper has caused considerable 
loss to growers in some sections of the 
island. The looper does not do so much 
damage by actually eating the cauliflower, 
but stains the head making it unsightly and 
unmarketable in most instances. The debris 
left behind the insect discolors the heads. 
Local factories are paying 14%c per pound 
for carefully trimmed cauliflower delivered. 
The average yield per acre varies consid- 
erably. Some farmers have secured only 
50 barrels per acre while others have har- 
vested from 175 to 200 barrels. An average 
of 75 to 100 barrels per acre has been quite 
common. There is still much good cauli- 
flower in the fields and if the present fair 
weather continues shipments will be made 
for some time. 

Brussels sprouts have had a ready sale 
in the markets and some growers on tite 
extreme eastern point of Long Island have 
been shipping as far west as St. Louis. 
There has been an increasing demand for 
this vegetable in western markets this sea- 
son. Growers are usually encouraged, as 
prices have been fair. The yield per acre 
varies considerably. On a two-acre plot 
John P. Young cut 1700 quarts the first 
picking late in September. At the second 
cutting the first week in November he took 
out 3560 quarts and anticipates still another 
cutting of about 3500 quarts the last week 
in November. If the weather continues 
good a fourth cutting will be made late in 
December or early in January, and if the 
weather continues good a fifth cutting will 
be taken in April. Brussels sprouts are 
shipped through New York to St Louis 
markets at the rate of $1 per 100 pounds. 
The price early in November ranged from 
10 to 12c per quart. Careful growers cut 
and pack this vegetable in quart baskets 
and ship it in the ordinary 32 quart 
carrier, such as is used for strawberries. 
Sprouts are usually cut by Poles, who are 
very good laborers. About 100 quarts prop- 
erly picked is considered a fair day’s work. 
Some experts will pack 150 to 175 quarts in 
a day. The bush lima bean has been grown 
quite successfully in the island this season 
and was quite productive. Mr Young grew 
500 bushels from two acres. The plants 
were set 3x2 feet and two in a place. 


Discussing Agricultural Matters. 








The annual meeting of the American 
assqciation of agricultural colleges and ex- 
periment stations, held in Washington last 
week, was well attended and many impor- 
tant topics relative to agriculture were 
discussed. Representatives were present 
from nearly every state and territory and 
there was no lack of interest in the sec- 
tional meetings or at the general sessions. 

In his address, Pres A. W. Harris of the 
university of Maine gave briefly an outline 
of the history of the state colleges. He 
traced the work of the agricultural and 











technical institutions from their beginning 
to the present time. In the early days of 
the state college, the farmer and mechanic 
occupied anomalous positions in the eyes 
of the general public. Farming as a sci- 
ence, the study of soils and their produc- 
tive capacity, has outstripped the mechanic 
to some extent, and is regarded as a dig- 
nified profession. This has been accom- 
plished in a little more than a generation. 
He paid a glowing tribute to the memory 
of the late Senator Morrill, who, as a 
member of congress, introduced a bill for 
the granting of land for educational pur- 
poses in the various states. As a result of 
this legislation, institutions of learning to- 


day provide for 25,000 students, furnish 
employment for 3000 teachers, scattered 
throughout the country, inclosed in 600 


college buildings, with an income of about 
$51,000,000. This added to annuities and 
endowments makes the sum of $130,000,000, 
devoted largely to the study of agriculture. 

A resolution was adopted, asking the 
secretary of agriculture to print the ad- 
dress of Pres Harris as a separate docu- 
ment to be distributed among colleges and 
schools. We will give portions of this 
address in a later issue. The resolution in- 
troduced by Prof W. A. Henry of Wiscon- 
sin, providing that in the future the direc- 


tors of experiment stations shall be in- 
structed to devote most of their time to 
investigations with the assistance of the 
various heads of the division of station 
workers was discussed at considerable 
length and was finally laid upon the 
table. Director Henry’s ideas regarding 


the division of work as carried on at pres- 
ent in many experiment stations and col- 
leges met the approval of the organization 
as a whole, but some thought the associa- 


tion was not yet ready to finally decide 
the matter. 
A paper presented by Pres W. O. 


Thompson of the Ohio state university on 
the relations of agricultural colleges to the 
national university brought out a long and 
spirited discussion. There seems to have 
been a misunderstanding on the part of 
some members of the committee organized 
for the establishment of the national me- 
morial asseciation. f..s Charles W. Dabney 
of Tennessee university and Dr Cyrus 
Northrup of Minnesota university, mem- 
bers of the national memorial association 
commi.tee, both acknowledged that it was 
unfortunate that certain statements had 
been made and published by other mem- 
bers of the committee but at the same time 
these statements did not voice their senti- 
ments and they contended that the associ- 
ation was in no-ewise intended as a block or 
stumbling stone to impede the materializa- 
tion of the national university. No definite 
action was taken. 

In the section on agricultural chemistry 
the quesfion as to how the United States 
department of agriculture and state ex- 
periment stations can properly co-operate 
in the study of grasses and forage plant 
problems was discussed by Dr B. T. Gal- 
loway and Profs T. L. Lyon, Nebraska, and 
R. H. Forbes, Arizona. Another question of 
importance regarding the artificial plant 
food reauired for different soils was dis- 
cussed by Dr B. W. Kilgore, North Caro- 
lina, Dr H. J. Wheeler, Rhode Island, Prof 
John Fields, Oklahoma and Prof W. L. 
Hutchinson, Mississippi. Questions on arti- 
ficial irrigation and other problems were 
discussed. At the meeting of the section on 
entomology the greater portion of the time 
was occupied in the discussion of laws reg- 
ulating the inspections of nurseries. and 
orchards. A large representation of the of- 
ficial inspectors of various states was pres- 
ent and a complete report of the more 
important features will be published later. 


—- 


NEW YORK. 


Kiarntone, Chautauqua Co, Nov 18—A 
number of farmers have had their corn 


husked and shredded paying 5c p bu. They 
report being well pleased with the result. 
The fodder is blown on top of hay mows. 
A number are selling cabbage by the car- 
load, realizing about 1c p Ib. Hay brings 
$12 p ton. potatoes 75c, apples, choice, $1 
to $1.25 p bu, butter 22c, cows $30 to $40 for 


springers. 

Hamilton, Nov 18—Corn 
nearly all husked, and it is about 75% of a 
crop. Potatoes atl dug; tLere is general 
complaint of rot. Some have sold at 50c 
p bu. Asa Harris has bought a barn near 
Poolville, and moved onto it Nov 1. Cows 
are high and scarce. 


Madison Co, 


,: AMONG 





THE FARMERS 
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WOMAN'S KIDNEYS. 





Thousands of Women Have Kidney Trouble and 
Never Suspect It. 





To Prove What the Great Kidney Remedy, SWAMP-ROOT 
Will do for YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturis 
May Have a Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Among the many famous investigated 
cures of Swamp-Root, none seem to speak 
higher of the wonderful curative proper- 
ties of this great kidney remedy than the 
one we publish this week for the benefit of 
our readers. 


Mrs. H. N. Wheeler, of 117 High Rock St., 
Mass., writes on Noy. 2, 1900: ‘‘About 18 
I had a very severe spell of sickness. I was extremely 
sick for three weeks, and when I finally was able to leave 
my bed I was left with excruciating pains in my back. 
My water at times looked very like coffee. I could pass 
but little at a time, and then only after suffering great 
pain. My physical condition was such that I had no 
strength and was all run down. The doctors said my 
kidneys were not affected, and while I 


Did Not Know I Had 
KidneyTrouble, 


I somehow felt certain that my kidneys were 
of my trouble. My sister, Mrs. C. E. 
Lynn, advised me to give Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root a 
trial. I procured a bottle and inside of three dayS”tom- 
menced to get relief. I followed up that bottle with 
another, and at the completion of this one found 

was completely cured. My strength returned, and to-day 
I am as well as ever. My business is that of canvasser, 
I am on my feet a great deal of the time, and have 
to use much energy in getting around. My cure is 
therefore all the more remarkable, and is exceedingly 


gratifying to me. 
MRS. H. N. WHEELER. 


Lynn, 
months ago 


the cause 
Littlefield, of 


Swamp-Root will do just as much for 
any housewife whose back is too weak to 
perform her necessary work, who is always 


How to Find Out 
if You Need 
Swamp-Root. 


their work. 


most 





tired and overwrought, who feels that th 
cares of life are more than she can stané 
It is a boon to the weak and ailing. 





MRS. H. N. 


WHEELER. 


It used to be considered that only urinary and 
bladder troubles were to be traced to the kidneys, 
but now modern science proves that nearly all dis- 
eases have their beginning in the disorder of these 
important organs. 

The kidneys filter and purify the blood—that is 
So when your kidneys are weak or out of order you can understand how 


quickly your entire body is affected, and how every organ seems to fail to do its 


duty. 


If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly,” begin taking the famous new discovery, Dr. Kil- 
mer’s Swamp-Root, because as soon aS your kidneys are well they will help all the 
other organs to health. A trial will convince anyone. 

Many women suffer untold misery because the nature of their disease is not cor- 
rectly understood; in most cases they are led to believe that womb trouble or female 
weakness of some sort is responsible for their many ills, when in fact disordered kid- 
neys are the chief cause of their distressing troubles. 

Neuralgia, nervousness, headache, puffy or dark circles under the eyes, rheuma- 
tism, a dragging pain or dull ache in the back, weakness or bearing down sensation, 
profuse or scanty supply of urine, with strong odor, frequent, desire to pass it night 
or day, with scalding or burning sensation,—these are all unmistakable signs of kid- 


ney and bladder trouble. 


If there is any doubt in your mind as to your condition, take from your urine on 
rising about four ounces, place it in a glass or bottle and let it stand twenty-four 


hours. 


If on examination it is milky or cloudy, if there is a brick-dust settling, or 


if small particles float about in it, your kidneys are in need of immediate attention. 
Other symptoms showing that you need Swamp-Root are sleeplessness, dizziness, 
irregular heart, breathlessness, sallow, unhealthy complexicn, plenty of ambition but 


no strength. 


Swamp-Root is pleasant to take -nd is used in the leading hospitals, recommended 
by physicians in their private practice, and is taken by doctors themselves, because 
they recognize in it the greatest and most successful remedy that science has ever been 


able to compound. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is 


what you need, you can pur- 


chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
SPECIAL NOTICEHE—Swamp-Root, the great Kidney, Liver and Bladder remedy, 

is so remarkaLiy successful that a special arrangement has been made by which all 

of our readers who have not already tried it may have a sample bottle sent absolutely 


free by mail. 


Also a book telling all about kidney and bladder troubles and containing 


many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received from men and 


women cured by Swamp-Root. 


In writing, be sure and mention reading this generous 


offer in American Agriculturist when sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 


hamton, N. Y. 











Grinding Mills 


Our mills are best for all kinds of 

grain, and for crushing and grind- 
ing feed, corn and cob, clover 
hay, corn stalks, barley— 
anything. Sent* anywhere 
on 15 days’ trial. Fulllineof 
Mill Machinery. Write 
for Catalogue and discounts, 
& O00., Box 16, Muncy, Pa. 












SPROUT, WALDE 
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ROUGHT IRON PIPE 


Good condition, used short time only; new threads 
and couplings; for Steam, Gas or Water: sizes from 4 
to Winch diameter. Our price per foot on ¥X inch is 
8c; on Linch 8c. Write for free catalogue No. 25 


CHICACO HOUSE WRECKING CO., 


i W. 85th and Iron Sts., CHICAGO, 2] 
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Lansing, Oswego Co, Nov 18—Onions 
bring 90c p bu, butter 22 to 25c p Ib, apples 
$1 p bu. Much corn to be husked and 
some have not threshed grain yet. Cows 
are selling at 25 to 50, calves 10 to 15. Hay 
will be scarce before spring. 


Stockholm, St Lawrence Co, Nov 19— 


Corn huskers and shredders have been in 
use here to some extent an-1 are very much 
liked. Butter is worth about 2ic, potatoes 
50c, hogs 5 to 5%c 1 w. Real estate has 
advanced in value slightly. 


LeRoy, Jefferson Co, Nov 19—Beans have 
grown musty, owing to wet weather. Some 
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corn is being husked, but ears did not 
fill well. Turkeys are being brought in for 
Thanksgiving. 


Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Nov 20—Beans 
are turning out quite well. Potatoes are 
roting badly. Considerable fall plowing 
jone in this section. Farmers sowed wheat 
very late, owing to fly. Beans selling for 


2 on hand-picked basis, wheat 70c, cab- 
bage 7 p ton. 
Ghent, Columbia Co, Nov 18—This has 


been an exceptionally good fall for farm 
work; corn and corn fodder has been 
housed in better condition than usual. Oats 
are not turning out any betetr than was 
»xpected. One farmer threshed eight bu 
from 34 bu sown. Cows are not doing well. 
Still there is good demand for new milch 
at fancy prices. Sylvester Rifenburg has 
2ompleted his new barn and Samuel Rus- 
sell has begun his. They are built after the 
pattern of the plank frame barns. Win- 
ter grain looks well; about usual acreage 
The price of milk is $1.10 p can of 


sown. 
10 qts, eggs 25c, butter 238c, potatoes 80c p bu. 

Kingsbury, Washington Co, Nov 18— 
Much plowing has been done. Cows sell 


for $25 to 40 p head. Hay brings 8 to 12.50, 
young stock and cows that came in from 
the pasture look well. Pigs and grain of 
all kinds high. Apples and potatoes are 
rotting badly. 

Coventry, Chenango Co, Nov 19—Oats 
averaged a poor crop, corn good, veal 
calves 6%c p Ib. Apples generally a fail- 
ure here. N. Griswold and E. B. Matteson 
built silos this fall. Those having winter 
dairies send milk to Bainbridge; some send 
through the summer. 

Lexington, Greene Co, Nov 19—Salum 
Beers has bought the Byron Huggans 
farm and takes immediate possession. A 
farmers’ institute will meet in Lexington 
Dec 18. Dressed hogs are worth 7c, butter 
22%c, eggs very scarce and high. 

Troupsburg, Steuben Co, Nov 19—Oats a 
light crop and worth 40c. Potatoes have 
rotted badly, buckwheat a light crop. Hay 
brings $10 to 12 p ton. Cows sell for 15 to 
20 p head. Roads the best of the season. 


Arcade, Wyoming Co, Nov 20—The fine 
weather through the fall enabled farmers 
to get their fall work nicely finished up. 
Hay was a good crop but of inferior qual- 
ity; it is worth about $9 p ton. Nearly 
all meadows must be plowed in the spring 
as dry weather and grasshoppers have 
killed them out. Cows have milked rather 
light for the same reason. Fruit was al- 
most a total failure, especially small fruit. 


Lebanon, Madison Co, Nov 18—Crops all 
taken care of and are good. Oats are the 


lightest, averaging from 20 to 25 bus p 
acre. Buckwheat 28 to 30 bus. Springers 
are in good demand. Other’ stock low. 
Lebanon co-operative milk station has 
been abandoned for the winter. 
Horseheads. Chemung Co, Nov 20— 
Weather has been very dry and tobacco 


has hung in the barns waiting for moisture 
enough to put in proper condition to 
handle. Some of the crops have been sold 
at from 9 to 13c in bundle. Cattle of all 
kinds scarce. Fresh milch cows bring $40 
to 50 p head. Fodder enough to winter all 
stock. Hay selling at 12 p ton. Oats very 
light and of poor quality. Rye a good crop 
with abundance of straw selling at 7 to 8 
p ton. Wheat medium crop. Corn a good 
crop. 

Columbus, Chenango Co, Nov 18—Apples 
are a very short crop. Corn fodder made a 
large growth, but some was so late on ac- 
count of the wet weather in the spring 
that it is hardly worth while to husk it. 
Yield of oats very light. Most farmers 
who are threshing wish they had cut them 
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green. Barns are full of hay and coarse 
fodder.,Cows are high, $30 to 60 each. Cal- 
vin Campbell has let out his farm to a Mr 
Colton and expects to move in the spring. 
William Bingham, Wilson Bingham, De- 
villo Tracy and James Cunningham began 
to draw their milk to the Phoenix factory 
at South Edmeston, Nov 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Phoenixville, Chester Co, Nov 18—The 


fall has been very dry. About the usual 
acreage was seeded to winter grain in this 
neighborhood. There is still considerable 
corn to husk. The crop was unusually 
large. Potatoes all housed and proved to 
be not more than half a crop. Some sold 
from the field; others stored, holding for 
better prices. They are selling at 80c to $1 





p bu. Incendiaries have been at work in 
Chester Co. Oct 27 the barn of John Min- 
shale, near Kennett Square, was totally 


destroyed. A bin containing from 200 to 300 
bus of potatoes and all the hay and straw 
were lost. Oct 30 the barn of Benjamin 
McCord in East Tallowfield township was 
totally destroyed together with the con- 
tents. Three horses perished in the flames. 
Nov 1 the barn of Bentley K. Webb near 
Parkerville was destroyed. Twenty-eight 
head of cows. four horses and all the chick- 
ens perished. All the crops, including 300 
or 400 bus of corn and a large quantity of 
potatoes were lost. The large barn on the 
farm of Dr John R. Wells in Charles- 
town township was entirely destroyed by 
fire together with the contents about the 
same time. One horse perished in the 
flames. The loss is $10,000. The apple crop 
in this section is very small, not enough for 
home use. Michael Lacher has given up 
the farm of the Reading railway com- 
pany. It has been sold to the North 
Springfield water company. 

Pittsfield, Warren Co, Nov 19—The farm- 
ers could not have had better weather 
than they had this fall. Considerable fall 
plowing has been done. Wheat is looking 
well, corn nearly all husked and much be- 
ing shredded, even where there are no silos. 
Not much demand for cattle. Eggs at pres- 
ent are very scarce at 28c doz, butter 2lc, 
apples 75c, potatoes 60 to’ 75ic, pork 7 to 
Tee. 

Of Interest to Dairymen—The annual 
meeting of the Pa dairy union will be held 
in York, Dec 4-5. Efforts have been made 
to secure the best speakers available. The 
following is a partial list of those who 
will address this meeting, together with 
the subjects which they will discuss: Com- 
mercial food stuffs, D. W. H. Jordan, direc- 
tor N Y exper sta; Protein, can it be pro- 
duced on the farm profitably, Prof H. J. 
Patterson, director Md exper sta; Why do 
the milk and cream tests vary so, Prof J. 
L. Hills, director Vt exper sta; The essen- 
tials of success in breeding live stock, E. 
A. Sibley of Prospect Hill stock farm; The 
importance of hygiene in the dairy, Dr M. 
E. Conard; The future of condensed milk, 
Cc. L. Peck, Coudersport; The oleo laws of 
Pa, Sec John Hamilton; Soiling dairy cat- 
tle, illustrated by stereopticon views. Dr 
Voorhees, director N J exper sta; Home 
buttermaking, L. W. Lighty; The influ- 
ence of the cream separator upon the dairy 
industry, P. M. Sharples, West Chester. R. 
A. Pearson, asst chief of the dairy div of 
the bureau of animal industry of the U §$ 
dept of agri, will deliver an illustrated 





address on Dairying in Porto Rico and 
Cuba. For further information address 
Sec H. Hayward, State College, Pa. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Vineland, Cumberland Co, Nov 18— 


Sweet potatoes are selling in New York for 
$2.25 to 2.50 and in Pittsburg, Pa, for 2.50 
to 3. The latter city is considered Vine- 
land’s best market. Most farmers have 
corn husked; crop very fine. One farmer 
reports 90 bus on a little over one acre of 
land. Shelled corn is selling for 72c p bu. 
A barrel factory is being built, and farm- 
ers are pleased, as after it is in operation 
sweet potato bbls can be bought at home. 
There has been but little rain for three 
months. 

Bevans, Sussex Co, Nov 19—Some farm- 
ers have finished husking corn, while others 
are not through yet. It is considered a 
good crop. Buckwheat yielded good. The 
apple crop was nearly a failure, Late pota- 
toes are good; those planted early were a 
total failure. They are worth from 50 to 








AMONG THE FARMERS 











70c p bu. Pork is scarce and high at 7c p 
lb d w, eggs 26c p doz, butter 25c. Chestnuts 
very scarce and other nuts not plentiful. 
Fall pastures have been good and cows 
are still giving a good quantity of milk. 
Price of milk is one cent p lb at this time. 
Through the summer season it was 8lc 
p.100 lbs. Winter grain is looking well. 
Threshing about finished and much com- 
plaint that oats are not turning out well. 
Other grains are better. 

Pittsgrove, Salem Co, Nov 18—This has 
been an exceptionally fine fall for harvest- 
ing crops. Corn fodder all saved in good 
condition. Corn extra large crop, and 
husking nearly done. Tomato crop fair 
and all ripe before frost. Considerable 
second crop and wheat stubble hay put 
in barns. Wheat threshed out two-thirds 
of a crop. Grain moth destroyed consid- 
erable late threshed grain. Sweet pota- 
toes two-thirds of a crop. 


DELAWARE. 


New Castle Co—If the present price of 
corn continues no doubt our farmers will 
plant more and less wheat. I have been 
running a large farm for nearly seven 
years besides a creamery. I aim to increase 
my corn crop, putting more and more of it 
in silos, and keeping and raising more corn 
for each helps the other. The more cattle 
we keep to make manure the more corn 
we can raise and the more corn we raise 
the more cattle we can keep, especially if 
corn is put in silo, for then nearly all is 
eaten. Hogs are very profitable at present 
prices and go with the dairy. Farm labor- 
ers are scarcer every year. I have found 
Early Bristol the best corn for silo.—[E. 
W. Dawson. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


New York. 

SCHOHARIE Co—Cobleskill: Hop _ ship- 
ments for week ending Nov 16 were W. M. 
Richardson 106 bales, J. H-. Tator 297, 
Schlitz brewing company 213. Local grow- 
ers have to thank the Schlitz brewing com- 
pany for an advance in price of hops. Home 
buyers had been trying hard to keep prices 
down to 13c, for best grades, but the 
Schlitz buyer came here and purchased 
1000 bales at 15c. <A difference of nearly 
$4000 in favor of the growers. 

The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: 


Cor 
Week week Since Same 
ending last Sept time 
Nov 15 year | oie last yr 
Domestic receipts 4,937 13,274 17,413 60,143 
Exports to Europe 1,636 3,488 4,180 16,101 


Impts f’m Europe 199 160 842 972 
At New York, the market continues quiet 
and unchanged, prices being the same as 
three weeks ago. Exports are much lighter 
than a year ago. 
LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 
[In cents, with comparisons. ] 





1901 1900 1899 
N Y state ch’ce.14 @15% 20@21 11 @13 
WHO bn dseiccs 13 @13% 18@20 10 @10% 
medium ....... 12 @13 146@18 8 @9 
Pac coast, ch’ce.14 @15% 20@21 11 @13 
medium .......12 @13 146@18 8 @9 
Ml achadccasues 14%4@ 5 2@6 2 @5 
RTT ic esiconnx 30 @35 35@40 32 @38 
Fancy Prices for Cattle—The Pittsburg 


mentioned elsewhere in 
has been brought 
the splendid 


fat stock show, 
American Agriculturist, 
to a successful termination, 


animals on exhibition receiving much fa- 
vorable attention from the crowds pres- 
ent. The sweepstakes prize carload 


brought the phenomenal price of 21%4c p Ib 
live weight; they were Polled-Angus steers 


in practically perfect condition, finished 
for market at Botna, Ia. The best indi- 
vidual steer in the show was sold at the 


marvelous figure of $2 p lb live weight, this 
being the world’s record for any such trans- 
action. These prices must not mislead trad- 
ers, as they are no criterion of actual 
values. There was, of course, a large ele- 
ment of advertising in the matter, advo- 
cates of certain breeds showing a willing- 
ness to put thousands of dollars into this 
method of attracting attention to their fa- 
vorites; the steers in question were next to 
perfect in quality. Fine to fcy, intended 
for the holiday trade, are quotable at 
Pittsburg around $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs,. and 
something extra nice at Chicago 7@7.25. 
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The Milk Situation Discussed. 





In a recent address before the local un- 
ion at Holland Patent, N Y, Pres Ira L. 
Snell of the F S M PA stated: We start- 
ed in by getting the promise of from 15,000 
to 20,000 cans of milk per day and there 
was no trouble in selling it. The great 
difficulty was in getting pay for it. We 
insisted on $2,000,000 being put up as a 
guarantee in order that farmers would be 
sure of their pay. We have kept at work 
steadily. There are two ways in which 
it can be done. One is by organizing a 
company which shall market the produce 
and manufacture the surplus. This com- 
pany should sell milk at a reasonable rate 
and never an exorbitant one. Farmers 
are the great wealth producers of the 
country, they are really the hub of the 
wheel, but we are treated like a lot of 
mud-sills. 

I sold cheese on the Utica market for 
fifteen years, but the farmers never had 
a word to say about the price. The buy- 
ers got together in the morning and by 
their contract factories made the ruiing 
price what they pleased. Producers must 
take these matters in their own hands, if 
they expect to win. We must get together 
and keep together and fight it out. Com- 
pare the price of land with any and all 
other business and you will find other 
concerns improve in value while this goes 
backwards. The farmer, as a rule, instead 
of going ahead retreats. The buyer makes 
the price, .weighing and measuring both 
ways to suit himself. 

With the present price of grain and 
other feeds, there is no profit in milk at 
$1 per hundred. While the consumer is 
obliged to pay a fair price, the middleman 
takes the profit. Producers must get nearer 
the consumer. New York pays annually 
$30,000,000 for milk. Out of this the pro- 
ducer gets about $12,000,000 and it is not 
hard to account for the balance. Milk deal- 
ers in cities like Utica and Oneida make 
money by working a few hours each day. 
The producer keeps his nose to the grind- 
stone and plods away 16 hours or more a 
day and gets little for it. If we keep up 
our organization and make it stronger, we 
are bound to win out ih the end. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price re- 
mains at 3c p qt. Surplus west of the Hud- 
son $1.49 p can of 40 qts. Snowstorms in 
some sections have cut down the supply, 
but dealers report no lack of milk. 

The réceipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Nov 16 were as follows: 








Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream milk 

BE. tacked ceneamencinees 28,588 1,291 — 
Wee GOES jiscciscccxss 10,410 725 498 
EMCREAWODRE co cccccccscs 30,156 651 — 
Lehigh Valley .......... 15,100 500 — 
N Y Central (long haul) 26,425 1,075 -- 
N Y Central (Harlem) 11,375 91 _— 
BUSGUCHAMNE. « occssseres 12,962 388 — 
CE i ccdncctunecseuws 28,791 1,740 a 
Homer Ramsdell line... 4,692 138 — 
DUGW. TEAVON cccescvesses 7,485 — _ 
Other sources .......... 4,000 125 — 
Total receipts ........179,984 6,724 498 
Daily average ........ 25,712 961 71 
LAGE WOE | ic ccvciocese 187,140 7,392 507 
SME PORE occ ccceccsas 168,748 6,170 650 


During Oct revised official figures show, 
the Lackawanna carried 88.974 cars milk 
in 40-qt cans, 445,845 gals in bottles and 
2907 cans of cream. 

Cheese at Utica. 


At Utica, N Y, Nov 18—Cheese was re- 
markably steady to-day considering the 
lateness of the season and the condition of 
the N Y market. Buyers made no objec- 
tion to paying last week’s prices, although 
the stock bought was the last of the Oct 
make. Several factories closed out their 
season’s make. An impression is prevalent 
among buyers that before the winter is 
over there will be an active demand for 
cheese from abroad and that prices will be 
materially higher. Transactions are as fol- 
lows: Large colored 1975 bxs at 8%4c; large 
white 570 at 8%4c; small white 450 at 9%c, 
480 at 9%c, 1165 at 91%4c; small colored 300 at 
99%c; 860 at 9%c; total 5800 bxs against 
4753 last year. 








FARM AND MARKET 


Sales on curb 250 large at 8%@9c, 350 
small at 95c and 630 at 9%c. 

Sales of butter 27 pkgs at 22%c, 10 at 
234%c, 30 at 24c, 150 at 25c, 14 cases 1-lb 
prints at 2414c, 200 cases 5-lb prints at 25c, 
75 cases 1-lb prints at 26c. 


A 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2@ 
2.25 p bbl, white onions 1@1.25 p bu, red 
and yellow 70@95c, beans 2@2.20, apples 
2.50@5 p bbl, cranberries 6@7, grapes 3@4c 
p lb. Eggs 20@22c p doz, live fowls 10@l1l1c, 
turkeys 11@12c, ducks 9@10c, chickens 12c 
d w, turkeys 12@1i4c. Corn 66@69c p bu, 
oats 45@48c, bran 19@19.50 p ton, middlings 
20@21, hay 13@16. 

At Buffalo, potatoes 50@65c p bu, sweets 
$2@3.25 p bbl, beets 30@35c p bu, cabbage 
1.50@2.50 p 100, carrots 35c, onions 75c@1.10, 
parsnips 60c, turnips 50@65c. Apples 3.75@ 
5 p bbl, Kieffer pears 1.50, Concord grapes 
9@10c p bskt, Catawbas 13@l5ic. Fresh eggs 
23@24c p doz, live turkeys 7@10c p lb, fowls 
7@8%4c, chickens 8@9%c, ducks 9@10c, 
squabs 20c p pair, iced turkeys 8@12c p 
Ib, chickens 7@11%éc. 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@3.50 p_ bbl, 
chestnuts 3.50 p bu, honey 16¢ p lb, onions 
75c@1 p bu, potatoes 55@60c, squash 40 p 
ton, celery 30@35c p doz bchs. Corn meal 
28@29 p ton, bran 19@20, middlings 21@22, 
hay 10@13. Eggs 19@28c p doz, live fowls 
9c, chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10c, or 12c d w, 








chickens 12@12%c. Steers 74%@9%c p Ib 
d w, cows 6@7%%C, veal calves 10c, sheep 


74%@8e, lambs 9%@10c. 

At Syracuse, potatoes 55@70c p bu, onions 
$1@1.25, turnips 25@40c, beans 2 2.25, ap- 
ples 1@1.50, Concord grapes 18@20c p 4 Ib 
bskt, chestnuts 4@5, hickory nuts 2. Eggs 
23@25c p doz, live fowls 7@8c, chickens 8@ 
9c, turkeys 10@1llc, ducks 10@lic, chickens 
12c d w, turkeys 14c. Corn 75c p bu, No 2 
white oats 50c, bran 21 p ton, middlings 23, 
hay 9@13. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
fresh eggs 24@27c p doz, live fowls 8@9c p 
lb, chickens 8@9c, ducks 914%.@10c, turkeys 9 


@10c, geese 9@10c, chickens. 10@138c d w, 
turkeys 8@14c, ducks 10@13c. No 2 Pa red 
wheat 78%@79c p bu, corn 67@67%c, oats 
48c, bran $20.50@21, timothy hay 12@16.50, 


clover mixed 11.50@14. Apples 3@5.50 p bbl, 
Concord grapes 9@l1lc p 5-lb bskt, Niagara 
13@15c, Catawba 7@12c, cranberries 5.50@8 
PY bbl. Potatoes, choice 80@85c p bu, fair 
to prime 55@80c, onions 1.10@1.40 p bu, let- 
tuce 1.50@3 p bbl, cabbage 7@12 p ton. 

At Pittsburg, choice potatoes 80@90c p 
bu, bulk stock 75@80c, cabbage 90c@$1 p 
bbl, turnips 1@1.10, carrots 1.25@1.40, par- 
snips 1.50@1.75, squash 2.25@2.75, horse-rad- 
ish roots 5.50@6, sweets 3@3.50, onions 2.25@ 
3, fancy white 4.50@5. Apples 3@5 p bbl, 
pears 2@5, quinces 4.50@5, Del grapes 13@ 


15c p bskt, Concords 18@20c, Cape Cod 
cranberries 7@9c p bbl. Eggs 25@28c p doz, 
live fowls 9@10c p lb, chickens 10@12c, 


ducks 10@1ic, chickens 13@1l4c d w, turkeys 
14@16c. Timothy hay 12.50@14.50 p_ ton, 
prairie 11@11.50, bran 19@19.50, middlings 
21.50@23, corn 68@69c p bu, oats 48c. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
23@25c p doz, storage 17%@18c, live chick- 
ens 9@lic p lb, fowls 8@8%c, ducks 10c, 
turkeys 8@9%c. Apples $2.75@4 p bbl, pears 
1.50@2.75, Concord grapes 10@11c p 5-lb bskt, 
Niagara 15@18c, Catawba 9@9%c. Potatoes 
60@70c p bu, onions 1@1.25, green beans 1@ 


[a Um Se cabbage 10@12 p ton. Choice 
butcher steers 5@5.25 p 100 lbs 1 w, good 4.30 


@4.70, stockers and feeders 3@ 4.50, butcher 
cows 2.75@3.60, bulls 3@3.60, oxen 2@4, veal 
calves 3.50@7, hogs 5.75@6.35, pigs 5.25@5.75, 
sheep 1.50@3.50, lambs 3@4.75. Wheat 76c 
p bu, corn 64\%4c, oats 45@45l4c, rye 58@58%4e, 
timothy hay 12.50@16.50 p ton, clover mixed 
11.50@14, rye straw 8.50@13.50, bran 18@20.50, 
middlings 18@20. 





Additional Live Stock Market. 

At Buffalo, best grades of cattle strong 
and higher. Receipts Monday of this week 
230 cars. Best steers sold at $6.10, butch- 
ers and native cattle 4.15@4.75, bulls and 
oxen 2.75@4.90. Veal calves in good de- 
mand. Best offerings sold at 7@7.25, fair 
to good 5.50@6.75. Hogs also active and 
higher. Mixed and heavy droves sold at 
5.90@5.95, Yorkers 5.60@5.65, do light 5.50@ 
5.55, pigs 5.60@5.70. Sheep steady, lambs 
shade lower. Receipts Monday of this 
week 140 double decks. Best lambs 4.50@ 
4.60, culls and common  3.25@4.10, mixed 
sheep 3.40@3.60, fair to good 2.75@3.35, culls 
and common 1.50@2.50, wethers 3.65@3.85. 








[17] 


When to Use a Coarse Sire. 
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While crosses between different breeds, 
especially those varying widely, are not 
particularly desirable, there are cases when 
it is good practice. Many hogs grown in 
the corn belt have been bred for fine 
bone and quick maturity until their vital- 
ity has been impaired. Their constitutions 
have become weakened and they are very 
susceptible to disease and unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

For this reason it is often desirable to 
have a sire possessed of a vigorous consti- 
tution and with a slight coarseness of form. 


The illustration on page 6518 shows 
a four-year-old Duroc-Jersey, Orien 
II, owned by O. Walter & Co of 
Ohio. He is an exceedingly large 


hog with big bones, a large head, great 
length, comparatively short legs and droop- 
ing ears. He is not an ideal animal, but 
when bred to sows of very fine bone, pigs 
are obtained with good constitution and 
size. One or two crosses with an animal of 
this kind will result in a very fine type of 
profitable pork producing hog. 








E For full information about 
this, also best Horse-power, 
Thresher, Clover-huller, Dog- 
y power, Rye Thresher and Bind- 
sr Fannin ing-mill, Feed-mill, 
» -saw, Land-roller, Steam- 
L exe ne, Ensilage and fodder- 
cutter, Shredder, Root-cutter, 
Corn-sheller and Round-silo, 
Address, CEO.D.HARDER, M’f’r,CobleskUA.N 
t2Please tell what you wish to purchase. 









any size wanted, any width of 
tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
No blacksmith’s bills to pay. 
No tires to reset. Fit your old wagon 
with low stee! wheels with wide 
> tires at low price. Our catalogue 
tells you how to do it. Address 


EMPIRE MFG. CO., Quincy, Ill. 








a 


ENGINES, BOILERS 
AND MACHINERY. 


When you want good rebuilt ma- 





chinery at bargain write for 

our Catalogue, No, 25 Wecarry 
all = of engines s (eas, gasolene 

and ste power), boilers, puraps, 

and mull il supplies { neral. 

CHICA CKING CO, 
West . 


CHAMPION HAY PRESS 





FAMOUS MFG.CO.CHICAGO 


2 


~ 


A Rare Chance 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 
representatives of the American Agricul- 
turist. This is an opportunity that should 

beinvestigated by men of experience. Young 

men witbout experience. but possessed of 
earnestaess of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 

young man to succeed with us. This is a 

proposition tointerest every man who means 

business and who is seeking a responsible 
position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publisher, Orange 

Judd Company, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, 

New York City. 
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When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 
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The Sumatra Tobacco Crop. 


53° 


The Sumatra tobacco crop of 1900, while 
by no means as large as that of 1899 or 
1898. has sold for considerably more money. 


All the Sumatra crops raised cince 1883 have 


exceeded 100,000 bales in yield, but only one 
crop previous to 1883 has equaled that 
amount. The yield and value of the Su- 
matra crops of the last 17 years have been 
as foll. ws: 


THE SUMATRA CROP, 


YIELD AND VALUES OF 
Bales Value Bales Value 

1900 223,544 15,356,000 1891 225.629 12,640,000 
1899 264,099 13,387,000 1890 236.323 10,320,000 
1898 235,652 13,200,000 1889 184,322 16,178,000 
1897 201,736 14,960,000 1888 182, 284 14,200,000 
1896 190,931 12,860,000 1887 144,577 10.560,000 
1895 204,347 11,330,000 1886 139,512 13,080,000 
1894 192,767 14,000,000 1885 124,911 10,844,000 
1893 169,521 15,040,000 1884 125,496 $11,075,000 
1892 144,689 10,920,000 


—_—_—_— 
Tobacco Notes. 
According to the census of ’00 there are 


128 tobacco factories in Florida which em- 
ploy an average of 6461 laborers. There 


is $5,350,000 invested in these factories. For 


wages $3,217,500 are paid annually. Mis- 
cellaneous expenses in the business aggre- 
gate $1,265,000, and the cost of material 
used is $4,800,000. The value of the prod- 
uct is $10,891,000. 

New York—The tobacco situation in 
Onondaga county is very encouraging. 





purchased largely of 1901 while 
1900 have 


Buyers .have 


old is a scarcity. Some goods 
just changed hands at lle while new is 
ranging in the bundle from 7 to 13c, while 


assorted has in some instances brought l5c. 
The dry weather has checked buying some- 
what. but recent rains have put the crop 
in shed in pmroper case to take down. The 
crop to quality splendid but grow- 
ers think it will not weigh up heavy. A. 
E. Teall, for many 3 one of the most 
successful growers at Belgium, died Nov 10. 
He was a valued contributor to American 
Agriculturist. 


as is 


irs 


a 


Beet Sugar Notes. 


The sugar trust has withdrawn its differ- 


ential on the beet product. 

Those interested in sugar beet growing 
in New York will ask the next legislature 
for proper encouragement. The five-year 
bounty period, beginning 1897, expires the 
current year. The present campaign is 


age for harvest 
not wholly satis- 
rainfall in some 


satisfactory; 


fairly acre 
large, but sugar content 
factory, owing to excessive 
parts of the state. 








$25.00 IN PRIZES 


FOR THE 


Best Written Advs. 


IN THE 


Farmers’ Exchange Dept. 


We have always felt that Farmers’ Exchange 
advertisements make most interesting reading. 
hey constitute a department that not only pays 
advertise rs well, but that is a great convenience 
to our readers Yet we. are also frequently im- 
pressed with the fact that some of these little 
advertisements are weakly worded—not as_ well 
st: ated as they ought to be. To make our Farm- 
ers’ Exchange still more profitable to those who 
use it, and even more interesting to our readers, 
we offer prizes aggregating $25 for the best ex- 
pressed announcements printed in our Farmers 
Exchange during November, December and Janu- , 
ary. Th ere will be prizes of $10, $5, $3, two of $2 
and three of $1 Subscribers are invited to state 
by post il card at the close of each month which 
advertisement they think has been most effectively 
written in the ‘armers’ ixchange department. 
Write the name and address of the advertiser and 
your own name and address very plainly The corps 
of expe*ts in our advertising department will also 
yote, and our editorial staff the prizes to be 
finally awarded by the president and editor. 














DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 


GIAN 
WM 


HOROUGHBRED BEL 
Breeders and bred does. 
No 1, Schenectady, N Y 


HARES—Young_ stock. 
WHILLANS, R F D 





Feeee TS—Get my R, ices before buying. Mlustrated 
free. O. E. HEMENWAY, Box R, New Lon- 
don, oO. 
ERRETS—Choice stock for sale at all times; new 
book sent free. Address W. J. WOOD, New Lon- 
don, O. 


ERRETS—$5 pair, $3 aplers. GEORGE SWARTOUT, 


Hartwick Seminary, N 


SELL 





ILL reasonable 3 Dachshunds. J. B. HEP- 


LER, Smithton, Pa. 











| 
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TOBACCO 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


oon on 

THIS DEPARTMENT 
the paper. 
try, : 
vegetab le 8, 
to :ell on 

THE ADDRE SS must be 
tisement, and each 








is one of the most valuable in 
At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 
and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
ta or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
mu 





counted as part of the adver- 
initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
paies Sent to this oilice. 

COPY mu - be received Friday to guarantee inserti 
in issut the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FoR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rates, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
conts per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind will 
be allowed under this head, thus making a small adv as 


on 





noticeable as a large one. 
THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange” advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 
Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





OTATOES and onions. We handle all bulk, stock at 
the 33d street depot, terminal of the N ¥ & HR 

R Co. msignments solicited. S. H. & E. ™ FROST, 
sroduce ,commission merchants, 319 Washington, cor Jay 
» = City. Members of the National League of Com- 


mission Merchants of the United States. 





established 





LDEST commission house Jn ow York; 

1838. Butter, cheese port pouitre, dressed 
calves, game, ete. E. B. WooD VARD, 302 Greenwich 
St, N X. 

“£ USTIN & COCHRAN, commission merchants. Ap- 

Fx2 onions, poultry, eggs. game, calves and pork, 
3066 WASHINGTON ST, New York. 

- SSE iD and live poultry, hay, straw, fruits, produ 8. 

eful attention, prompt returns, fair dealing. 
GIBBS: ‘& B sRO. Philadelphia. 
GQUASHES WANTED Car lots: spot cash, your sta- 
tion. Write, _BOX 25, Waquoit, Mass. 
3 LTRY, eggs, apples, potatoes; highest price 2 
HOOVER, Phi idel phi: 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


ATEST INVENTIONS in tools 

vices for farmers, housewives 
ful and ornamental novelties for Christmas _ presents. 
Catalog and descriptive circulars free AMERICAN 
SPECIALTY CO, Box A, West Cheshire, Ct 


and labor-saving de- 
and others. Iso use- 


UR 3 h p gasoline engine saws 2 cords of wood per 
our, cuts stalks and will run _ threshing machine. 
Other sizes in stock. Price $100. Catalog free. PAL- 
MER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 
EDERICKS PRESS, steel ul circle, 17x22, 
little used, $150. W. O. GOODSE Li. sristol, Ct 
ANLOVE Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. Milton, 
Ind. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


OR SALE—500 cockerels $2 to $5, Barred Rocks, White 

Rocks, White Wyandots, White Leghorns, Black 
Minorcas, Light Brahmas; ane euetes laying stock. 
Line bred since 1888 for rest Exhibition stock now 
ready. Catalog free. ELM Pot LTRY YARDS, Box C, 
Hartford, Ct. 

yOULTRY paper, illustgated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 

year. Four months’ trial 10 cents. Sample free. - 
age practical poultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry books free. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, > 

HOICE stock for sale. White “Wyandots, Plymouth 

Rocks trahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, turke geese, 
ducks and guineas. Catalog free. PINE TREE FARM: 
Box M, Jamesburg, N J. 

J XTRA LARGE pure-bred turkeys, geese, ducks, white 

guineas and 6 breeds fancy chickens and Angora 
goats. Stamp for circular. A. A. RIEFF, Mankato, Minn. 


OR SALE—Several Buff Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each; 
none but well marked  - ‘imens sold for breeding 
purposes. . FL BANCROF East Windsor Hill, Ct. 
RONZE turkeys from 45-lb gobbler and 25-lb hens. 
Young birds $ apiece, or by pairs or more, 
THOMPSON & HEWETT, Gouverneur, N Y 
AMMOTH Pekin ducks and Toulouse geese, Bronze 





and White ks ao turkeys, of largest strains, 
cheap. R. F. SEELEY, faterloo, N Y 
OOD PUFF ROCK cockerels and pullets, $1.50 each, 
out or Ist Boston pen 1901. Write. P. W. NOYES, 
Quakerhill, Ct. 
HITE, BARRED AND BU F F ROCKS, Pekin ducks, 
and Bronze turkeys. MARY BROWN, Delr >a. 
GPONABLE’ S White Wyandots: _bi fine yearling 
birds for sale. S. SPONABLE, St S01 hnsville, N Y. 
EATHER AND FARMER, Jefferson, 0, six months 


or a quarter, and 30 printed shipping tags free. 


10 RRONZE turkeys, bred from 45-lb tom, 24-Ib 
hens. G. BABCOCK, Busti, N Y. 
Cn E 5 AReeD ROCKS. Black Minorcas, cheap. 
E. USTINE, Stewartstown, Pa. 
GNHOICE } Plymonth Rock cockerels, Bees ducks. WIL- 


\V_LIAM { WRIG HT, Bullshead, N 
ROCK « 


200 ' B. A RED PLYMOUTH 


ID BURT, Melrose, O 


OLDEN “and Silver Laced, Buff and White 
TENNEY, Peterboro, N H. 


yARRED ROC as and ferrets | cheap. 
London, Pa 


kerels cheap, 
Wyandots. 


NELSON BROS, 








R SHETLAND PONIES 


UROC JERSEY SWINE, 


cman — 
ANG RA goats. 





AGENTS WANTED. 





E pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs 

to introduce Poultry Compound. INTERNATIONAL 
MFG CO, Parsons, Kan. 

E pay $20 a week and _ expenses to men with rigs 

to introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE 
MFG CO, Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 

ANTED Experienced agricultural salesman; steady 

wor oor position. AMERICAN ARM CO, 
Buffalo, N’ Y 

HELP WANTED. 
, JRAPHY tanght, thoroughly and quickly. _ Posi- 
tions secured. Ex ses low. Catalog free EAST- 
ERN TELEGRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 

f monthly to ladies in northern and western states. 
$15 Writing at home; pleasant, reliable. Address 
LUCIA SHIRLEY, Central, S C. 

LIVE STOCK. 
NVO-OPERATION in live stock, safe and _ profitable. 

Our wide range, rich pastures, pure water, ample 
shade, short winters, warm” sheds, eupexionces managers, 
make fat stock and fat profits. Highest references fur- 
nished. Join now and make money. Shares $l. For full 
partiqulars address OZARK LIVE STOCK ASSOCIA- 

ION, 173 36th ‘St, Chic ago. 
YRSHIRES; Cheshires ; Oxforddown sheep; bull calf, 


two months; heifer calves five months; 


young 


ervice 
Oxford 





boars; sows bred; fall pigs, six and eight weeks; 
rams, also ewes. Stock eligible to registry, terms reason- 
able HOMER J. BROWN, Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 
UR registered Berkshire boars farrowed May 22, '0l, 
sir by Carbon No* 52974 (grandson of Baron Lee 
IV), dam a Royal Beauty sow bred at Hood farm. 
They weigh respectively 19%, 200, 188 and 192 Ibs For 
price a address J. E. WATSON, Marbledale, Ct. 
Y PARLING JERSEY BULL _ (registered), ready for 
service combining the richest butter strains in 
America. ¥ hez > quate cons o_o er Also choice bull 
calf. A. F CE, Wincheste H. 
WO GREAT BARGAINS: Large registered Dorset 
ram lambs ready for service, thirteen and teen dol- 
lars delivered; BONNIE BROOK 


reference German Bank 
FARM, Buffalo, = os 


COLAND CHINA, Berkshire and Chester White 1 
also serviceable boars and sows bred. Prices 
sonable. W. A. LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 








HROPSHIRES at reas ible prices tegistered 
Ayrshire bull, eleven months, good one. CHARLES 
RYDER & SON, Barnerville, NY. 
—s e 
ODLAND,SHORTHORNS Number 200 head bulls, 
cows and heifers, various ages, for sal W I, 
WOOD, Williamsport, O. 
EG ISTER ED SOU TEDOW N arling peas Good 
ones.’” Address JAMES M. SECORI Searsburg 
Schuyler Co, Y. 
EGISTERED Shropshires for sale; rams and ewes, all 
ages; good ones. S. SHAFFER, Princeton, Law- 
rence Co, Pa, 
a. L. WYLEY, Granville, 0. Breeder of pure hogs. 
ve Male 2s and gilts for sale. Write for prices. 
ERKSHIRE HOGS, prices reasonable JAMES Mce- 
PHERSON, R D No 2, Rockford, Il 
OLAND CHIN A SOWS, bred. Pigs, 3 months. WM 
BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pas 
HROPSHIRE rams, ewes bred and ewe lambs; low 
prices. A. P. NICHOL, Granville, O. 





address L. C. PRICE, Pen- 
K 


moken Stock Farm, Lexington, y. 
MPROVED registered Chester Whites. Write E. B. 
SMUCKER, Smithville, O. 


extra males for sale. C. H. 
ANDREWS, Camden, oO. 


ERKSHIRE 


PIGS—Prices low GIFFORD & RIX, 
East _ Bethel, Vt. 
HESTER swine, Collie pups PAINE. South Ran- 
dolph, Vt 


ED. WOODYARD, Middleport, O._ 





SEL ARETE. 
fF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Fxchange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, 111; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. If you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheape-t_ and 


most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 


advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead bE Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
cago is the western edition, of the American Agricul ist 


weeklies. 








ALMETTO and Don: alds E ra asparagus roots, $2.25 
per 1000. Paragon chestnuts at 40c each; California 
Privett, fruit _and shade trees) SAMUEL C. DeCON, 
Moorestown, ‘ 
GPA sH SHELLS—25 beautiful sea shells, no two alike, 
sent portpeid for 25c, Send for circular, free. MRS 
SUSAN LOHR, _Lealman, Fla 
ARMERS—10 valuable receipts for 10 cents, silv in- 
cluding those for care of stock, EXCELSIOR NOY- 
ELTY CO, Rose, N 
WNTED Situation on tock or dairy farm as man- 
ager. References. A. C., Glen Loch, Pa 


Better Results Than He Expected 


I received the very best results from my 
one advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist. 
Received more than I expected.—[Harry A. 
Lewis. Brockport, N Y. 





Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The French naval demonstration in Turk- 
ish waters appears to have had a good 
moral effect. The settlement in full of all 
the French claims had hardly been an- 
nounced when the British embassy re- 
ceived from the Porte $80,000 on account 
of the British claims respecting the Sari- 
yeri mines. The various differences Turkey 
has had with Austro-Hungary have also 
been settled, including the payment of $18,- 
000 to the Armenia victims. 





The Chinese exclusion problem is likely 
to be threshed over again this winter. The 
present law expires by limitation in May 
and congress will have to deal with the 
question of its re-enactment. It appears 
that the law has been ineffective in opera- 
tion, but its friends in California and the 
west have been rallying to its support. 
The friendly attitude of China towards 
the United States during the recent nego- 
tiations of the powers at Pekin can hardly 
be ignored in the consideration of the 
subject. 





Georgia is wrestling with the problem 
of suppressing anarchy. Without an op- 
posing vote the Georgia senate has passed 
a bill declaring anarchy to be a felony pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for not less than 
five years nor more than 25. The bill is 
of interest for its definition of anarchy. 
It states it to be the public or private 
advocacy by speech, writing or any other 
mode or means of the destruction by force 
of any and all government, or the inciting 
of or abetting of hostility or opposition 
to any and all government. 





The tide of immigration in Canada is 
trending northwest, according to the immi- 
gration branch of the Dominion depart- 
ment of the interior. Arrivals from the 
United States and from Britain for the 
year ending June 30 last were greatly in 
excess of any previous record, 18,000 being 
the number from the United States. 





A premium on elk teeth to .be worn as 
watch charms by members of the order 
of Elks has resulted in such a slaughter of 
this branch of the deer family that ex- 
termination is threatened. The Colorado 
Springs lodge of Elks has taken action 
looking to the stopping of the slaughter. 
The members have pledged themselves not 
to buy or in any way encourage the traffic 
in elk teeth. Similar action is urged upon 
all other lodges of the order. 





Whether or not a shipping subsidy bill 
passes cqngress, Portland, Me, promises to 
be a busy shipping center this winter. 
Three lines of freighters will be in service. 
A large transatlantic trade is expected and 
preparations are being made for increased 
shipments of cattle and horses from this 


port. 





For the avowed purpose of a more just 
interpretation of the pure food laws and to 
regulate prices and sales territory, 17 of the 
larger preserve manufacturers outside of 
California have formed a combination 
to be known as the American associ- 
ation of manufacturers and distributors 
of food products. The combined capi- 
tal is $3,500,000. A central office will be 
established either in Pittsburg, Pa, or Chi- 
cago. 





A mine disaster at Pocahontas, Va, has 
resulted in the death of nine miners and 
some are still unaccounted for. An ex- 
plosion was followed by fire and there 
was no helping the entrapped miners. 





A novel field of scientific research has 
been opened up by Prof F. P. Gorham of 
Brown university. He is seeking to obtain 
light without heat, taking animal phos- 
phorescence as the basis of investigations. 
Science has long known that the phosphor- 
escence of the seas, of wood and meat was 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 

Thanksgiving Day Excursions on all 
trains of the Nickel Plate road, on No- 
vember 27 and 28, to points within 150 miles, 
and good returning November 29, 1901, Chi- 
cago Depot, Van Buren street, near Clark 
street, on the Elevated Loop. City ticket of- 
fice, 111 Adams street. Also union ticket 
Auditorium annex. ’*Phone, 2057 cen- 
ral. 








OUR STORY OF THE NEW 


from minute animal and vegetable organ- 
isms. Prof Gorham has obtained light 
from the organisms in a piece of decayed 
meat which he transferred to test tubes 
containing gelatine. He is now trying to 
find what chemical materials produce the 
greatest amount of luminosity in these or- 
ganisms. 





The movement favoring the creation of a 
new cabinet position to be known as the 
portfolio of commerce and industries, on 
foot for two or three years past, is becoming 
more pronounced. Such a department, in- 
vested with jurisdiction over commerce and 
to exercise supervision over transportation, 
mining, etc, would relieve some of the over- 
burdened bureaus in other departments. 
The New York chamber of commerce com- 
mittee on internal trade and improvement 
has recommended that that body adopt a 
resolution favoring the new cabinet office 
suggested. 





Porto Rico is in great need of money for 
schools and the advancement of agricul- 
ture, according to a delegation of Porto 
Ricans who have visited Washington in 
behalf of these interests. They say that 
American education has made a great ad- 
vance on the island but that despite heavy 
taxation school privileges can be extended 
to only a sixth of the children. An appro- 
priation of $250,000 for a term of 10 years 
is asked for. A well equipped experiment 
station is wanted. 





Pres A. W. Harris of the university of 
Maine presided at the 15th annual conven- 
tion of representatives of land grant agri- 
cultural college and United States experi- 
ment stations at Washington this week. 
The executive committee, through Dr 
Henry H. Goodell of Massachusetts, re- 
ported that the department of agriculture 
is considering the project of a permanent 
exhibit in Washington of the products of 
the colleges and stations, and recommended 
the establishment of a graduate institute 
of agriculture. The convention brought to- 
gether many noted workers along agricul- 
tural lines, 

Reports from the Arctic whaling fields in- 
dicate a falling off of 50% in this year’s 
catch. It is estimated that the entire catch 
will not be above 40 whales. 





The release of Miss Stone has not yet 
been secured. Negotiations with the brig- 
ands have been repeatedly broken off by 
the approach of troops, each time putting 
the missionary’s life in jeopardy. Consul- 
General Dickinson, who is conducting the 
negotiations, has demanded non-interfer- 
ence of the Bulgarian government until the 
release is effected, declaring that the people 
of the United States will hold the Bulgarian 
government morallv and legally responsible 
should harm befall Miss Stone. 





Heavy gales and disastrous fogs in Eng- 
land have been followed by frost and snow 
of unprecedented severity for so early in 
the season.——The 110 acres comprising the 
grounds of Washington university and the 
buildings of that institution now nearinz 
comptetion will be used by the Louisiana 
purchase exposition company for the 
world’s fair purposes. Samar is still in 
a perturbed condition. Several unsuccess- 
ful attacks have been made on United 
ier, the world 
famous chauffeur, meade a world’s record 
at Brooklyn, N Y, driving his automobile 
a mile in 51 4-5 seconds.——Lieut F. H. 
Newcomb, who was in command of the 
revenue cutter Hudson, when the officers 
and crew of the Winslow were rescued 
under fire, has been awarded the only gold 
medal authorizéd by congress for heroic 
conduct during the war with Spain. 














SPECIAL HOLIDAY EDITION 
‘LIBRARY OF 
Engineering Practice 


(Printed solely for our students) 


Cocur | Blet over 2500 quarto pages from 

- Electrical, Mechanical and Steam 
Courses, bound in half morocco 

E ~ oe a special Christmas offer, a set of 

these_ valuab: le reference books will be given 


FREE OF CHARGE 











with each full engineering scholarshi 
the —_ of —-. e atiton 


ee th 


What better Christmas gift can be aa 6 

young man than en nae to increase his 

ng-power? Ascholarship in the American 

Scho of Correspondence offerssuch an , ogee 
ty. Thorough instruction at home in 


MECHANICAL ELECTRICAL TEXTILE 
STATIONARY LOCOMOTIVE MARINE 


Engineering 


HEATING VENTILATION PLUMBING 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
under instructors who are teachers and grad- 
uates from the great technical schools of Boston. 
The advantages offered by a school located in 
an educationa pote 2 like Boston and chartered 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, are 
self-evident to every thinking reader. 
andbook, describing courses, may be had 
on application. 


American School of Correspondence 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


CS 
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POCKET 
KNIFE 








Is just about the handiest article a farmer can slip inte 
his jeans for emergencies in “ working about the place.” 

Useful in a hundred different ways for the workman, 
sportsman, teamster, etc. 

An ideal holiday gift. 

It is a carpenter’s shop, blacksmith’s shop, electrical re. 
pair shop and saddlery—all combined. A Pocket Knife, 
Leather Punch, Swedging Awl, Wire Cutter, Wire Pliers, 
Alligator Wrench, Hoof Hook, Screw Driver, Screw Bit. 

A neat and handsome knife. strongly built for practical 
use, that perfectly performs its duty, from pointing a 
pencil to cutting barbed wire. 

Every blade and tool of truest steel—specially tempered 
for the use for which it is meant. 

No more parts or pieces, nor any more cumbersome 
than an ordinary three-blade knife. 


Sent, prepaid, packed in a handsome silk- 
lined leatherette box, or in a leather pouch 
with clasp, on receipt of price, $1.50. Your money 
willingly returned if the knife doesn’t prove more than 
Satisfactory. 


(scar Barnett Tool Company, 


107 Hamilton St., NEWARK, N, J 






















‘GUN CATALOGUE. 


‘Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 






DO YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send your name and address on 2 postal card for . 


WINCHESTER 


Itillustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send 


—<———a 






iT’S FREE. 


at once to the 
New Maven, Cona, / 
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Turkeys for Holiday Markets. 








Thanksgiving turkeys bring good money 
to those who can raise and put them on 
the market at that season. The 
right feed may be old corn and the 
morning ration a mash composed of equal 
parts cornmeal, ground oats and wheat 
middlings, mixed up with skimmilk. Farm- 
ers do not generally appreciate the value 
of milk for fatting poultry. For two weeks 
before killing time the turkeys can be con- 
fined if necessary, in a yard or pen, and 
fed all they will eat of the above feeds, 
but it will not do to shut them up longer 
than this, or they will lose instead of gain 
in flesh. 

Before killing for market keep feed away 
from them for 24 to 36 hours, so that the 
crop and intestines will be well emptied. 
Hang up by the legs and kill by bleeding 
through the mouth. Plunge the _ knife 
through the roof of the mouth into the 
brain, when the bird will at once relax and 
not flutter. Have a barrel near by and 
strip off the feathers at once. By being 
fairly quick one can pick a turkey clean 
before it has stopped bleeding and the 
feathers have had a chance to set. The 
tail and large wing feathers of the first 
joint are often left on, but if not they 
should be pulled carefully, one at a time, 
after the rest have been picked. Where 
the turkey is wanted for the family it 
may be scalded before picking, but for the 
market should always be picked dry. Let 
hang to cool thoroughly before packing. 

The market outlook for plump young 
turkeys, in prime condition for the Thanks- 
giving trade, is unusually good. In the 
first place a short crop is reported in most 
producing sections. Then the high price of 
corn and other feedstuffs makes fattening 
expensive, and many poorly fatted turkeys 
are noticed on the market. Also the high 
prices on beef and pork should turn the 
attention of the trade to poultry. 

As shown by following table _ receipts 
during Thanksgiving week last year were 
much heavier than any previous record. 
The quality was very irregular and returns 
generally unsatisfactory. Dealers, there- 
fore, will undoubtedly buy more cautiously 
this season. Fresh packed turkeys at New 
York have sold at ten to 13 cents per pound, 
at Boston, northern and eastern fresh killed 
12 to 18 cents, western iced nine to 12 cents. 

The movement and range of prices in for- 
mer years are shown in the following ta- 
ble, compiled by the New York Produce 
Review, covering the receipts in packages 
for Thanksgiving, with quotations for best 
grade western turkeys; also the closing 
prices on the Wednesday preceding the na- 
tional holiday in the years named. 








TURKEYS THANKSGIVING WEEK AT NEW YORK, 

—— —— Prices—-—__-—~ 
Receipts, Thanksgiving Closed 

packages week Wednesday 

1900 . .- 40.968 8 @12c 9 @10c 
1899 ..- 29,680 10%@11% 10 @l11' 

1898 .- 29,141 11%@12% 10 @11% 
1897 re 10 @13 — 
1896 . .80,603 11 @14% 12 @13 
1895 .- 29,363 9 @12 11%,@12 
1894 . «+ 30,002 8 @10 8 @9 
1893 . 28,283 9 @13 9 @10 
1892 0 020,902 13 @16 13 @14 
1891 . -- 24,358 13 @16 14 @15 
1890 . «+ 21,007 12 @16 15 @16 
1889 o «026,390 10 @13 12 @13 
1888 . 31,554 10 @14 19 @lil 

—_ — 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 
LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND«- 


ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 














Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot |.——_—_—— — 
1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 

Chicago.........+] .71%]| .71 | .69%4] .3924| .391,| .21 
New York... ....| .8034| .77%4| 67% "46Y, 45% 26" 
Boston... weal + — | .7084] .48%4] 51 | .30 
Toledo... ...<e0- 764) .75 | .61%4| .38 | 4034) .23 
Bt Louis.......... 13%! .701/4| .63Y%4| 135%) 421, (93 
Minneapolis..... .73%| .73%4| 62 | .36 | 4014) .23% 
Liverpool.. 843, 87 272%! .55 one : 














At Chicago, the feature of the wheat 
market the past few days is the increased 
speculative trading, and fluctuations with- 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Prices as a whole have 
well maintained, advances easily se- 
cured, but accompanied by usual reactions 
on the part of profit takers. December ad- 


in a wider range. 
been 


vanced to nearly a 73c level, receding to 
72%c p bu, May 75% @/76%c. 

Corn ruled active, strong and .weak by 
turns, frequent price changes carrying the 


market to a  60%ec level, that fig- 
ure and better being paid for No 
2 mixed Dec delivery, with May 63%c 


p bu. Realizing the shortage in the crop, 
farmers in the surplus corn states were 
slow to accept city bids, but at top prices 
hints of increased movement. Foreign 
markets averaged firm, but exports re- 
stricted by high prices at home. Carlots in 
Chicago by sample have sold readily at 
hardening prices, No 3 mixed and yellow 
58% @61e p bu, do white 58%@60%c. 

A 40e oats market means the highest 
level reached during this crop year. Trade 
has been larger, quotations wide, market 
unsettled. Spasmodic strength in corn has 
been a feature and so with the good de- 
mand for cash oats on shipping account. 

Although a small affair, the rye market 
has shown a little more activity. No 2 
in store 58%c p bu and on track 60%c. 

Barley receivers reported good trade, de- 
mand excellent for practically all grades, 
markets averaging slightly higher than 
early in the month. Stained barley rela- 
tively less favored than bright grain, and 


quotable at 53@56c p bu. Fair to choice 
bright malting barley 55@60c, screenings 


quotable at 45@55c. 

Grass seeds quiet, timothy losing some 
of the recent substantial advance which 
earried contact prime to $6.25 p 100 Ibs. 
Fair to good countrv seed by sample 5.60 
@6.10. Clover seed offerings have been sal- 
able on the basis of 9@9.15 p 100 lbs for 
prime. 

At New York, grain ‘ 


market generally 


firm. No 2 red wheat in elevator sold 
around 80%c p bu, corn 67%c, oats 45%@ 
45%c, rye 63@64c, barley 64@69c. Flour 
strong at top quotations. Fancy spring 
patents $4@4.55 p bbl, winter 3.90@4, spring 


straights 3.60@3.75, winter 3.40@3.60. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 











1901} 1200 





1901 1900 a 1200 

















Chicago. # 1090 Ibs .. |$7.25 $5.90) $5.85) $4.85| $4.00 $4.30 
New York...........| 6.00] 6.00; 6.00) 5.15) 3.75] 4.50 
Batialo......6.. : 6.10} 5.75} 5.90} 5.10} 4.00) 4.25 
Kansas City ......... 6.50| 5.60) 6.10) 4.75] 3.50) 4.00 
Pittsburg. ons 6.00' 570) €.00 515) 3.60) 4.15 





At Chicago, the cattle market has ruled 


more active and stronger. This particu- 
larly true of good to extra beeves. In fact 


some especially attractive steers recently 
sold as high as $7@7.25, the top since sales 
of “Christmas cattle’ one and two years 
ago, and otherwise the highest price paid 
in 15 years or more. Steers selling at 6 and 
below have shown relatively little firmness 
and were in very liberal supply. 

Fancy beef steers, #6 60@700 Poor to fancy bulls, %225@4 40 
Good to extra, 5 40@6 50 Canners, 150@ 300 


Common to fair. 440@525 Feeders. selected, 3 75@ 430 
Stockers. 450 to 850 Ibs, 200@ 3 60 


Western range steers, 4 00@485 
Western range cows, 3 10@4% Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 400 
Good native heifers, 375@515 Calves. veal, 450@ 600 


Fair to choice cows, 3 50@460 Milch cows. each, 30 00@50 00 

At the substantial decline in hogs com- 
pared with six weeks ago, there is a good 
business. The receipts are liberal, quality 
only fair, prices covering a wide range. 
Packers and shippers have bought freely. 
Mixed lots and medium butcher weights 
$5.50@5.65, light hogs 5.35@5.45, selected 
heavy droves 5.65@5.85. 

Following a drop in prices of 25@50c com- 
pared with early Nov, sheep have ruled 
somewhat steadier. Fair to choice mixed 
lots and straight wethers $3.25@4, but chief- 
ly at 3.75 downward. Good butcher lambs 
have sold freely at 4.35@4.50, with common 
to fair mixed lots 3.25@4. 

At New York, best cattle steady, thin 
cows firmer. Common to good steers sold 
at $4@5.50 p 100 Ibs, stockers 2.50@3.25, oxen 
and stags 3@4.75, bulls 2.25@3.25, cows 1.50 
@3.70. Veal calves shade lower. Common 
to choice sold at 4.50@8.25, culls 4, grassers 
3@3.50,.fed and mixed calves 3.60@4.50. 
Sheep steady, lambs had a firmer tone. 
Sheep sold at 2.50@3.25 p 100 lbs, culls 2, 
lambs 4.40@4.90, tops 5, culls 3@3.75. Hogs 
shade lower. Best state hogs 6, pigs 6.20. 

At Pittsburg, cattle active at shade high- 
er prices. Receipts Monday of this week 












130 cars, including cattle for fat stock 
show. Quotations revised as_ follows. 


Poor to good fat bulls, 2 00@3 90 
Poor © good fat cows, 1 50@3 90 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 lbs, 2 50w4 50 
Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springers,18 00@50 00 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 70@6 00 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 00@5 3) 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 3 25@4 35 
Common,700 to 90u lbs, 2 50q@s 19 
Rough, half fat, 8 40@4 00 


Com to good fatoxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 
Hogs reported active. Receipts Mon- 
day of this week 50 double decks. Heavy 


droves sold at $5.90@6, do mediums 5.85@ 
5.90, do light 5.80, heavy yorkers 5.65@5.70, 


do light 5.60, pigs 5.55. Sheep market 
stronger. Receipts Monday of this week 
20 double decks. Sheep sold at 2.50@3.65, 


lambs 3@5.15. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 

At New York, steady at unchanged 
prices. Choice marrow $2.25 p bu, medium 
2, pea 2, red kidney 2.15@2:20, white kidney 
2.45, black turtle soup 1.80@1.85, yellow eye 
2.45@2.50, Cal lima 3.25, foreign medium 1.75 
@1.85. 

Eggs. 
strictly fresh scarce and 
firm, cooler stock in good supply. Nearby 
fancy 29@30c p doz, av prime 26@27c, fair 
to good 22@25c, fresh western 26@27c, regu- 
lar packings 22@26c, refrig’r 151%4@18%c, 
nearby and western prime, loss off 27@29c. 

At Boston, market has a firm tone. Near- 
by fancy 32@35c p doz, fair to choice east- 
ern 20@28c, Vt and N H 28c, Mich 26@27c, 
western 18@24c, refrigr 16@18c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, grapes firm, Catawba $1.25 
@1.50 p case, Concord 1@1.15, Niagara 1.50 
@2.50; fancy Cape Cod cranberries active 
at 7.50@8 p bbl, good to choice 6@7, fancy 
Early Black 6.50, poor to fair 5@5.50; Seckel 
pears 2.25@3.50 p bbl, Bosc 3@4, Anjou 2.25 
@3, Kieffer 2@3. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, prices strong. Spring bran 
$19@19.50 p ton, middlings 21.50, winter bran 
20@21, red dog 2.25 p sack, linseed meal 29 
@30, cottonseed 25.50, chops 24, screenings 
40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 1.25@ 
1.28, brewers’ meal and grits 1.65@1.67%. 

Hay and Straw. 

At Boston, quiet, prices steady. Prime 
timothy $17@17.50 p ton, No 1 16@16.50, No 
2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12@13.50, 
clover mixed 12@14, swale 8@9, prime rye 
straw 15.50@16, tangled rye 11@12, oats 8.50 


@9.50. 
Nuts. 

At New York, prime stock in good de- 
mand. Fancy Va hand-picked peanuts 34@ 
4c p lb, extra 3@3\4c, shelled 24%4@4c, north- 
ern chestnuts $5@5.50 p bu, southern 3.50@5, 
hickory nuts 2.25@2.75, bull nuts 75c@1, 
black walnuts 50@75c. 

, Onions. 

At New York, continue in light supply 
and firm. State and western yellow $3@ 
3.50 p bbl, red 3.25@3.75, Ct red 3.50@4, yel- 
low 3@3.50, white 2@4.50, Orange Co white 


At New York, 


2@3 p bag, red 3@3.50, yellow 2.75@3.25, 
white pickling 3@4 p bbl. 

At Boston, prime stock firmly held. Na- 
tive yellow $1.30@1.40 p bu, western Mass 


3.75@4 p bbl, Spanish 3.25 p case. 
Poultry. 

At New York, prime live fowls and chick- 
ens steady at 8%@9c p Ib, roosters 5c, tur- 
keys easy at 8@9c, ducks 50@@70c p pair, 
geese $1@1.50, pigeons 20c; iced stock 
erally well handled, turkeys 10@12c p lb, 
broilers 10@16c, fowls 7@9c, ducks 9@l15c, 
geese 8@13c, squabs 1.25@2.50 p doz. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, in fair demand. Jersey 
and L I beets $1 p 100 bchs, brussels sprouts 
5@9c p qt, cauliflower 1.50@2.50 p bbl, celery 
75c@1 p doz bchs, carrots 75c@1 p bbl, 
squash 1.25@2, pumpkins 1@1.25, turnips 75c, 
cauliflower 1.50@2.50, cabbage 2@3 p 100, 
egg plant 2.50@3.50 p % bbl, Va peas 50c@2, 
do string beans 1@3.50. 

Wool. 


The wool situation is firm and fairly ac- 
tive. Prices show a hardening tendency, 
but are not generally materially higher. 
Dealers express confidence in the market. 
The opening of the London sales Nov 26 is 
awaited with considerable interest. 


ren 





THE LATEST 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


The apple market is firm but not espe- 
cially active. Receipts at large trade cen- 
ters are lighter, but demand is also lighter. 
A fair movement in seconds, or apples 
that sell at prices which meet the views 
of buyers, is reported. High prices un- 
doubtedly restrict the trade to a consid- 
erable extent. Stocks are firmly held, 
however, and some fancy varieties can- 
not be bought at top quotations. Scatter- 
ing lots are now closely picked up and 
holders of prime fruit should realize hand- 
some returns. 


APPLE EXPORTS IN 





BBLS, WEEK ENDING Nov 9, 











Liver- Lon- Glas- 

° pool don gow Other Total 
New York, 3,126 1,770 — 2,157 7,053 
Boston, 15,469 — _ — 15,469 
Montreal, 2,762 — 6,361 — 9,123 
Portland, 1,820 — = — 1,820 
Halifax, 3,500 13,610 -— 17,110 
This week, 26,677 15,380 6,361 2,157 50,575 
Last year, 61,631 3,270 22,275 2,953 90,129 

Totals for season to date. 
1901, 124,362 74,098 76,521 10,505 285,486 
1900-91, 333,051 84,881 151,678 25,001 594,611 
Very few apples in this section. Choice 
winter varieties $3@3.50 p bbl.—J. H. E., 


Middlebury, N Y. Apples of most any kind 
selling at high prices.—K. Eagle Bridge, .N 
Y. Crop lightest ever known, many farm- 
ers with large orchards not having enough 


for their own use.—M. M. C., Bedford, N 
Y. A total failure. W.- J. P., Rome, N Y. 
At New York, market in good shape 
under only moderate receipts and fairly 
active demand. York Imperial $3.50@5 p 
bbl, Spitzenberg 4.50@7, Wine Sap 3.50@ 
4.50, Snow 3.50@5, King 4@6, Ben Davis 


3.50@4.50, Greening 4@6, Twenty Ounce 3.50 
@4.50, Tallman Sweet 3@4, Baldwin 4@5, 
other red winter varieties 3@3.50. 

At Boston, receipts continue only mod- 
erate and well cared for at firm prices. 
Kings $3.75@4.75 p bbl, Spy 3@4, Ben Davis 
3@3.75, Snow and Wealthy 2.50@3.75, Bald- 
win and Greening 3.50@4.25, do seconds 
2.50@3, Pound Sweet 2.50@3.50, mixed varie- 
ties 2@3, seconds, all varieties 2@2.50. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 





The Butter Market. 

Receipts of butter at leading trade cen- 
ters have run somewhat lighter and under 
a good demand situation has been strong 
and prices advanced. At this season, the 
consumption always increases, while the 
milk flow falls off more or less as cows 
go into winter quarters. Thus the supply 
of fresh made butter grows lighter as the 
holiday demand increases and prices natur- 
ally go up as seen in the present market. 
Right here storage stock becomes an im- 
portant factor. Quite sizable blocks have 
already come out of coolers and supply is 
estimated rather heavy. Stocks were put in 
at what was considered high prices by many 
familiar with the situation and holders 
show a willingness to unload at a fair mar- 
gin of profit. Prices have advanced 2@2%c p 
Ib at Chicago and New York within a week, 
and trade continues healthy. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ..244%@25 c 23 @23%c 22%@23 c 
1900 ..264%4@27 c 244%@25 c 24 @24%c 
1899 ..25144@26 c 25% @26 c 24%@25 o 


Wew York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
22@23c p lb, prints 23@24c, dairy 20@22c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs 22@238c, prints 23@ 
24c, dairy 18@21c.—At Rochester, extra El- 
gin 23@26c, state cmy 22%@238c, dairy 21@ 


22c.—At Buffalo, fancy Elgin prints 234%@ 
24c, tubs 23c, dairy 13@20c, rolls 14@18c. 
At New York, prices have again ad- 
vanced under only moderate supply and 
good demand. Cmy extra 25c p Ib, firsts 
22@24c, seconds 20@21c, June make 18@22c, 


fancy state dairy 22@23c, firsts 20@21c, wes- 
tern imt cmy 14@18c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, extra 
Elgin and other separator cmy 25c p Ib, 
firsts 28@24%4c, June make 20@22c, ladle 13 


@16c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 26c, tubs 
25@25%c, O and Pa cmy 23@23%c, dairy 17 
@18c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
firm at 25c p Ib, state cmy 21@22c, dairy 


12%4c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 23c, prints 

24c, dairy 12@15c. 
Maryland—At Baltimore, 

tor cmy 25@26c p Ib, firsts 23@24c, 


extra separa- 
extra 


\ 
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BUFFALO EXPOSITION 


— AND OTHER — 


SEPARATOR AWARDS 


All sorts of lying and unscrupulous misrepresentation by our dis 
gruntled would-be competitors to the contrary, the following conclu. 
sive facts remain true and indisputable. 

(1) The De Laval machines were alone chosen and used in the 
work of the Model Dairy at the Chicago Exposition and achieved 
their usual complete success. 

(2) The De Laval machines received the only award made to 
Cream Separators by the regular jury of awards at the Chicago Expo- 
sition, this jury consisting of some fifteen of the most prominent 
creamerymen, dairymen and mechanical experts in the United States 
and Canada. 

(3) At the Paris Exposition the De Laval machines received the 
Grand Prize or highest award, over all competitors from every country. 
being entered and receiving such award in the name of “Societé 
Anonyme Separator” which is the French translation of “Separator 
Corporate Company,’ the name of the De Laval European organi- 
zation. 

(4) At the Pan-American Exposition the De Laval machines re- 
ceived the Gold Medal or highest award, and the only one of its kind 
given to Cream Separators alone. 

(5) In the Model Dairy at the Buffalo Exposition, the practical 
work of the De Laval machines easily outclassed that of the only 
competitor which had the audacity to attempt comparison, as has been 
set forth in the published statement of the Model Dairy authorities. 

These triumphs of the De Laval machines were but natural and 
logical, being only in keeping with their recognized supremacy in 
dairying practice in every country, and but illustrations of the nearly 
600 First Prizes awarded the De Laval machines during the past 
twenty years, including every representative exhibition throughout 
the world. 

Anyone further interested in any of these awards, some of which 
have been the subject of recent advertising controversy, may ascertain 
the full details by simply asking for them. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


327 COMMISSIONERS ST., 


MONTREAL. 
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RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., 















CHICACO. General Offices: 
1102 ARCH STREET, 75 & 77 YORK STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, TORONTO. 
103 & 105 MISSION ST., NEW YORK. 248 MODERMOT AVENUE, 
SAN FRANCISCO. WINNIPEC. 
‘acca 9 MINUTES.| | Corn Shell 
Less Than a orn e ers. 
a That’s the way your feed will be j ° 
\ a7, CEYSTONE | We ask attention to our 
News A> e ask a ion to 
Na e. “7 \ 
Lia KEYSTONE = P Corn Shellers with im- 


IF 


Triple Gear 
GRINDING MILL. 


i \, Builtasstrongas ananvil. Burrs 

are of hard white iron. Boxcs 
and guy irons furnished with 
ee mili. Capacity of mill from 20 to } 
30 bushels per hour. We are making a special in- | 
troductory price now. Write for the catalogue and | 
prices on the full line. Corn sheliers, planters, cul- 
tivators, ieed cutters, etc. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
1541 Beaver St., York, Pa. 


proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 

Send for circulars. 


—THE— 
BELCHER & TAYLOR 




















AGL TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mas 


$12.00. Also ice tools 
Write for discounts 
H. PRAY, N. Clove, N.Y 





ice Plows 
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gathered cmy 21@22c, firsts 19@21c, 
17@20c, ladle 15@18c, dairy 20@238c. 

At Boston, receipts somewhat lighter and 
under good demand prices advanced. Vt 
and N H cmy extra 24c P lb, N Y 24ec, 
western 23%@24c, firsts 21@22%c, June make 
18@21%e, Vt dairy extra 20c, N Y 19@19%c, 
firsts 17@18c, western imt ecmy 13%@15'c, 
ladle 13%@14%c. 


The Cheese Market. 


Holders of prime cheese are 
views, but stocks are moving rather slowly 
at the leading trade centers. Receipts of late 
made run irregular in quality and will not 
command top prices. Exporters show lit- 
tle interest, as prices at Montreal are con- 
siderably under those current at our sea- 
board markets. Prime skims steady, under 
grades of all sorts in liberal supply and 





imt cmy 


dull. Some fancy lines, however, are held 
above quotations. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 
10@llc p Ib, flats 9@10c.—At Syracuse, 
cheddars 10@lic.—At Rochester, twins 11 
@lil%c.—At Buffalo, fancy new 10%@llIc, 


skims 3@6c. 

At New York, situation unchanged. Fan- 
cy small state 10% @10%e p lb, do large 9%@ 
9%c, good to prime 8%@9c, light skims 74% 
@8i4c, full 2@2%c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, choice 
full cream 101%,.@10%c p lb, part skims 6@ 
T%c.—At Pittsburg, choice N Y 114@l1lc, 
do Ohio 11@11%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats 10c p lb, twins 
li%se, long horn 12c, N Y cheddar lic.— 
At Columbus, cheddars 13c, state flats llc, 
limburger 16c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice 
steady at 104%@11%c p Ib. . 

At Boston, a quiet feeling prevailed. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 10%@10%c p Ib, firsts 9@10c, 
extra Vt twins 10%c, firsts 9@10c, extra 
western twins 10%c, fair 9@10c, Ohio flats 
9@9tec. 


N Y 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


With only moderate receipts at leading 
distributing points, and the general sup- 
ply of potatoes estimated more than one- 
third less than last year, the situation is 
firm. Prices at Chicago have advanced 
slightly, and in New York the tendency 
is in seller’s favor. Dealers take hold rather 
cautiously, claiming prices are too high, 
and only buy to supply immediate wants. 
Colder weather makes it safer to store, and 
less unripe and unsound stock is noticed 
in shipments. Consumption increases as 
holiday season draws nearer, and consid- 
ering the firm outlook for apples, onions 
and other produce, the situation looks de- 
cidedly in holder’s favor. 

A good crop, yielding in some instances 
300 bus p acre. Some rot on low land in 
early part of season, but there has been 
no complaint since tubers were put in stor- 
age, selling at 45@50c p bu.—J. C. M., 
Horseheads, N Y. A short crop and rotted 
some.—G. H. C., Columbus, N Y. Rotting 
badly. Price 50c p bu.—J. B. S., Lansing, 
N Y. A good crop but rotted badly. Price 
50@60c p bu.—R. E. L., Arcade, N Y. Early 
potatoes a good crop, late planted rotting 
badly.—W. L. B., Coventry, N Y. Prices 
steadily advancing, selling at $1.80 p bbl, 
fancy lot shade higher. Digging finished. 
Yield generally very poor, some fields near- 
by all rotted. Price 2.50 p bbl.—M. M. C., 
Bedford, N Y. A poor crop, selling at 2.50 
p bbl.—J. B. H., Stony Point, N Y. 

At New York, No 1 potatoes have a 
firmer tendency under only moderate re- 
ceipts and good demand. State prime $2 
@2.25 p bbl, Jersey 1.50@2, western prime 
2@2.25 p 180 lbs, Me 2.25@2.50, L I 2.25@2.50 
p bbl, German stock 1 295@1.50 p 112-lb bag, 
Scotch Magnum 2@2.25 p 168-lb bag, sweets 
steady at 1.75@2.75 p bbl. 


At Boston, receipts have run quite heavy 
but are expected to be lighter and feeling 
holds steady. Extra Green Mountains 78c 
p bu, fair to good 75c, extra Hebrons Tic, 
fair to good 73c, York State Green Mts 
65@68c, Vt sweets firm at $1.75@2 p bbl. 
Jersey 2@2.50. 





Coarse Grains are High and will con- 


tinue so. Corn and oats, corn meal and 
mixed feeds, are costing dairymen and 


farmers more than for a long time past. 
The flour manufacturers are not slow to 
take advantage of the situation, and are 
holding bran, middlings, shorts, etc, at rel- 


firm in their | 





atively high figures. Farmers who depend 
in whole or in part upon purchased feed- 
stuffs are wisely handling those which af- 
ford best results, primary cost considered. 
In this respect they must not lose sight of 
the excellent gluten by-products now on 





THE LATEST MARKETS 





the market. Some of the best of these are 
advertised in our columns, and are this 
fall shown great favor on the part of care- 
ful farmers and feeders. Those not famil- 
iar with them will do well to look into 
their merits. 








HIGHEST AWARD 


AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


The United States Cream Separator 


HAS WON 


GOLD MEDAL OR THE HIGHEST AWARD 


at EVERY INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION at which it has been exhib- 


ited since its invention. 
Our “would-be competitors” 


' 


are advertising extensively as follows: 


“The supremacy of the DeLaval machines at Buffalo is a continuation of 
their triumphant record at all previous great expositions.” 
Read what the Superintendent of the Model Dairy says of the work 
of the DeLaval and the United States Separators and Judge 
for yourself which is entitled to the supremacy. 


My Dear Sir: 
Your favor of the 3ist ult. 


inquiring as to the accuracy 


Buffalo, N. Y¥., Nov. 1st, 1901. 


of the date 


of the communication sent out by those of us in charge of the Model Dairy, 


to the DeLaval Separator Company, and the average 
In reply I would say that the date on my carbon copy, as 


that test, at hand. 


I gave it to their representative, is Oct. Ist, and not Oct. 


fat in the skimmilk in 


2ist. I find since 


the receipt of your letter, after carefully going over the figures of the sev- 
enty-one runs of their machine, that I miscalled the figures and the reading 


should be .0172 instead of .0161. 


This error was solely our fault here, and 


while it is a very small item, we are glad to make the correction. 
Yours very respectfully, 
Edw’d Van Alstyne, Supt. Model Dairy. 


Now read what Mr. Van Alstyne says ofthe work of the 


UNITED STATES SEPARATOR. 


Gentlemen: 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. ist, 1901. 


Referring to the record of the workdone by the United States Sep- 
arator in the Model Dairy at the Pan-American Exposition from September 
29th to October 30th inclusive, I have the pleasure of informing you that in 
the fifty consecutive separate runs made by that separator during these 


days with the milk of the ten different herds in the dairy test, 


the average 


per cent of fat left in the skimmilk was .0138. 
Very respectfully yours, 
Edw’d Van Alstyne, Supt Model Dairy. 


DeLaval average test of skimmilk mee 
United States average test of skimmilk . sa 
Difference in favor of the United States phenieexe a 


This shows that the DeLaval Separator left 25 per cent more butter fat 


in the skimmilk than the United States. 


An immense waste that amounts 


to a very large sum of money upon the Dairy products of the World. Enough 


to pay for a United States Separator to replace every DeLaval 


now in use. 


Perhaps our chagrined and ‘‘disgruntled 


Separator 


would-be competitors” “with 


characteristic advertising honesty’’ will undertake to bluff this statement off, 
but it remains true and is a matter of record that cannot be successfully de- 


nied. 
On the practical every-day work 


The United States Separator Stands 
Without a Peer. 


The Most Thorough Separator in the World. 





VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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ALBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N. Y. 







uses beside the cocking of feed for stock. It is the 
lace. At butchering time use it for 


trymen find it the best for cooking food 
the barn or outbuilding. Made in 8 sizes. 
8 all about this and other useful 

















~ Make an Early Season 
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We make all kinds of tile and 
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CAN’T YOU BEAR 


one or two cents more ona rod for PAGE Fence? 
PAGE WOVEN WIBE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, NICH, 
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Colled Spring Fence Co. Box B, Winchester, Indiana. 





Thanksgiving at Grandpa’s. 


T- W- BURGESS. 





Oh, the good old-fashioned dinner 

Of the good old-fashioned days, 
Served as only grandma served it 

With her quaint old-fashioned ways! 
When the uncles, aunts and cousins, 

Gathered ‘round the festive board 
Loaded with the wealth of autumn— 

With the garnered harvest hoard; 
When the waning sun, in sinking, 

Through the western windows crept, 
And upon that scene of plenty 

In a golden splendor slept! 


Gobbler in the place of honor, 
Flanked by ducks and chicken ple; 

Sucking pig, with jaws pees A a 
By a polished Northern Spy; 

Mashed potatoes, squash and turnip; 
Onions lending of their strength; 

Stately plumes of snowy celery 
All along the table’s length; 

At one side the dessert standing— 
Shining pyramids of fruit, 

Apple pie and mince and pumpkin, 
Raisins, nuts and sweets to boot! 


Grandpa beaming o’er the turkey, 
As he deftly wields the knife, 

Keeping for himself the wishbone, 
That it sow no seeds of strife; 

Grandma, sweet, serene and placid, 
Ever with a watchful eye 

Lest the good things in their circuit 
Pass some bashful midget by; 

Uncle Ned, with endless stories; 
Laughter ringing ’round the board! - 

In the good old-time Thanksgiving 
Least of all the harvest hoard. 


A Wayside Guest. 


A Thanksgiving Story by Marion Dick- 
inson. 


David Ramsay tucked the robe about his 
wife’s knees, for the sting of frost was in 


the air. “It won’t take me long to buy the 
turkey, so we'll get home soon after dark,” 
he said, turning away. 

Molly, watching him plunge into the 
throng that pressed in and out of the doors 
of the big market, had her doubts. The 
shadows were already gathering in the 


street, and overhead the bright blue of the 
November sky was mellowing toward the 
coming sunset. An occasional gas _ jet 
fiared in some darkening interior, and in 
another moment, the market blazed out of 
obscurity, as, with a protesting sputter, 
the are lights began their evening work. 

It was a kindly natured crowd that filled 
the street, for the good will of the com- 
ing New England festival was already 
abroad. Molly watched the “‘passing show” 
with interest, especially the rosy-faced chil- 
dren gazing, spellbound, at the great arch 
of unplucked game that spanned the door, 
drooping piteous, protesting wings before 
the fate that doomed them to destruction. 
Her eyes were alight with merriment over 
their naive wonderment, when she caught 
a responsive gleam in an old face across the 
sidewalk, seen fitfully between the hurry- 
ing shoppers. 

The bent shoulders under the tiny shawl 
were held tensely to prevent the betrayal 
of a shiver, for the air grew Keen as the 
night wind rose. A rusty, black worsted 
scarf framed the worn face, and from its 
shelter the dim eyes, forgetting their pa- 
thos, looked across at Molly with a smile of 
sympathy. 

For an instant they stood upon the same 
plane of amused enjoyment; then the spirit 
that looked out of the old eyes remem- 
bered, and humbly withdrew from unwar- 
ranted fellowship, and with a swift, ap- 
praising glance, the younger woman marked 
what had escaped her notice before,—that 
the hands, timidly protruded below the 
shawl, held a bundle of cheap pencils and 
a battered tin cup; that the hands them- 
selves were painfully distorted by rheuma- 
tism. ‘ 

“Oh!” breathed Molly, shocked by her 
discovery. With an impulse of delicacy, 
she turned away, divining the shrinking of 
soul with which this other woman faced 
her daily task. “I wonder if she is any- 
body’s mother,” she thought, the indignant 
blood burning her cheeks; then the busy 
street swam before her eyes in a blur of 
tears, as she thought of her own mother, 
who, within a few sad months, had. ceased 
to need her tender care. 

“Poor old soul!” she whispered, and fum- 
bled. to untie a knot-in her handkerchief. 
“There’s a littie of that egg money left. 
T’ll buy some pencils for Joey,” she decid- 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


ed, throwing the robe over the dashboard 
and briskly alighting. 

The old woman’s face was steadfastly 
turned up the street, the dim eyes, alone, 
making plea for custom. At the sound of 
Molly’s voice, she started, and the tin cup 


fell with a clatter. 

“Did you speak to me, ma’am?” _ she 
quavered. 

“T asked the price of your pencils,’’ Molly 


when she had restored the tin 
“TIT want to buy some for 


answered, 
cup to its owner. 
my little boy.” 

“Two for five cents,” the woman said. 
“But they ain’t re’lly wuth it,’’ she added, 
anxiously. She looked into the bright face 
keenly, then, overmastered by the necessity 
to confide in somebody, went on: 

“You see, Jane don’t know I’m sellin’ any- 
thin’, but I jest couldn’t stand here with- 
out.” 

“Is Jane your daughter?’ Molly asked, 
her confidence in human nature restored. 
“She wouldn’t wish you to do this—work?” 
She had hesitated for a term that would 
not wound. 

‘“No—Jane ain’t no real kin—only a niece 
by marriage,’ the woman explained. “- 


ain’t never been married myself. Will was 
dreadful good to me while he lived, but 
sense he died, an’ the rheumatiz got so 


bad, I couldn’t help with the washin’. Jane 
said she couldn’t keep me without I did 
somethin’ else, an’ so, bein’ as my hands 
were so twisted, she said all I need do was 
to stand here—an’ let folks see my hands— 
an’—’’ The trembling voice died away, and 
a glance askanse at the cup completed the 
story. 

For an instant indignation choked Molly; 
then she broke out, impulsively: 

“She must be a woman of stone to think 
of such a plan. Why, you are too feeble to 





be so exposed—besides—” 

But the woman interrupted her, eager- 
ly. ‘“‘No, no,” she said. ‘“Jane’s done as 
well by me as she could. Some wouldn’t 


have kept me at all. The older children 
all have to work an’ Mamie’s old enough 
to do what I can round the house. There 
warn’t much I could do sence sewin’s sech 
slow work, now. I don’ know as Jane ’d 


,say anythin’ against my sellin’ the pencils, 


but she might think I’d do as well without 
"em an’ save the money they cost. But, 
somehow—I tried it, one day—an’ I can’t!” 
A flash of protest lighted the faded eyes, 
and the slow, painful flush of old age red- 
dened the thin cheeks. A passer-by, out of 
the abundance of his good cheer, careless- 
ly threw a coin into the cup, still uncon- 
sciously extended, and the recipient shrank 
as from a blow. 

“The pencils do very well,’”’ Molly said 
hurriedly, taking refuge from this glimpse 
of homely tragedy in the business transac- 





tion. “I will take four. There, I see my 
husband waiting.’’ Feeling that the exact 
sum would bring the most satisfaction, 


she placed the dime in the woman’s hand 
and with a nod, hurried away. 

“Got tired of waiting and scraped a new 
acquaintance, hey?’’ asked David, as he 
helped her into the wagon. But Molly’s face 
did not brighten in response to his banter 
and the gray eyes were full of trouble. Per- 
plexed by this change of mood, David tried 
to dispel it by a lively account of his diffi- 
culty in securing his turkey. 

“Got pretty cold waiting, I guess,” he end- 
ed, as they rattled out of the city streets 
and onto the country roads. ‘“‘Took longer 
than I counted on.” 

Molly made an effort to reuse from her 
abstraction. “I knew it would take longer 
than you expected,”’ she said, ‘‘and I wasn’t 
cold. Do see that band of green in the 
west! There’ll be a heavy frost to-night.” 

The two faces turned to the evening sky, 
where the afterglow was fast fading above 
the dusky land. Then David Ramsay put 
his arm about his wife and drew her closer. 
“We will have a happy Thanksgiving, even 
though mother is not with us, won’t we, 
Molly?” he asked, with a note of wistful- 
ness in his tones. 

At the touch of his protecting arm, a 
vague wish, in Molly’s mind, took form. 
Leaning toward him, she rubbed her cheek 
against his coat. ‘‘David,’’ she asked, hesi- 
tatingly, ‘‘did you notice the old woman 
with whom I was speaking?’ 

“No,” he answered. “I was looking at 
you.” 

“Do be serious,” she said, “for I want 
to tell you about her;” and Dapple and 
Hector took advantage of his interest in 
the tale to drop into a walk. 

“Well?” he asked, when the story was 
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ended, knowing that there was something 
to follow. 

“What would you think—would you 
mind—’’ Molly stammered. 

“I think it would be kind to-inyite her to 
spend Thanksgiving with us,” he said, qui- 
etly, answering the request before it was 
made. 

“Oh—are you willing? Will you drive 
in for her in the morning?” Molly usked, 
breathlessly. She felt as if the weight of 
another’s sorrow had been lifted from her 
spirits. 

“No,” he said, deliberately, turning the 
horses’ heads toward the blur of shadows, 
pierced by twinkling lights, that lay behind 
them, “for I am going back now.” 

“How good yuu are!” his wife sighed in 
contentment. “Do hurry, or she may be 
gone.” 

But she was still there. Supper was a 
“movable feast’? with Hannah Price, and 
while the streets were full, Jane would not 
approve of desertion of her post. Her 
weary face brightened as Molly sprang out 
of the wagon, and, hurrying to her, took the 
poor twisted hands in her own warm grasp, 
as she told her errand. 

A dazed expression grew in the patient 
eyes, as she listened. It was years since 
she had been bidden to a Thanksgiving 
feast. Surely, these days filled with the 
bitterness of humiliation and wounded self- 
respect, could hold no such joy in store! 
The tremulous lips worked nervously, and 
Molly, divining her confusion of mind, re- 
peated her request. 

“My husband and I want to have you 
spend Thanksgiving with us,” she said, 
then added impulsively, with a quiver in 
her voice: 

“My mother left us in the spring. 
will feel less lonely if you will come.” 

Hannah saw two tears roll down Molly’s 
cheeks. Was it still in her power to give 
comfort as well as receive it? Though she 
did not know it, Molly Ramsay had already 
bestowed a blessing that soothed the 
wounds the poor old heart had sustained— 
those bitter wounds that score the heart 
whose affection is unneeded and unprized. 

“Do you really mean it?’? Hannah asked, 
anxiously. This joy seemed almost too 
great to grasp. 

“Indeed we do, and we want you to go 
with us now,” Molly urged. 

A shadow dimmed the joy in the pinched 
face. “I don’t b’lieve Jane’ll mind—I don’t 
b’lieve so,” she said, hesitatingly. “But I'll 
have to ask her. You won’t want to wait 
for that, of course.”’ 

“We'll drive there now,” 
drawing her toward the wagon. 
my husband, David Ramsay.” 

“My name’s Hannah Price,’ the woman 
said, simply, her confidence going out to 
the generous soul that looked out of the 
man’s honest eyes. 

David helped them into the wagon, and 
then wedged himself between them, indif- 
ferent to the curious glances of passers-by. 
Following her directions, they soon reached 
the shabby house that Hannah _ called 
home. To David’s knock the door was 
opened, and a discouraged, hard-faced wo- 
man looked out at them in surprise. 

Molly laid a detaining hand upon Han- 
nah, as she nervously started to dismount. 
“Leave-it to Mr Ramsay,” she said, com- 
fortably. Searching under the seat, she 
produced an extra shawl, which she laid 
over Hannah’s shoulders. “TI guess you 
won’t need to take anything with you,” 
she added, eager to spare the poor pride 
an added pang in the acknowledgment of 
dire poverty. “I can find you all you'll 
want among mother’s things,’’ she ended, 
feeling that this would have been her 
mother’s wish. 

What politic words David employed they 
did not know, but he soon returned, leav- 
ing the rigid figure in the doorway silhou- 
etted against the dim light. 

“Tt’s all right,’’ he said, cheerily. 
for home.” 

“Good-by, Jane,” quavered Hannah, but 
if Jane heard, she vouchsafed no answer. 

The old heart sang a joyous accompani- 
ment to the rattle of wheels along dim, un- 
known roads, and the old eyes were filled 
with happy tears. Hannah listened, dream- 
ily, to Molly’s plans for the morrow. They 
were making no stranger of her—they were 
taking her into the very midst of things. 
At length they turned in at a gateway, 
overarched by leafless boughs, and bright 
lights shone from a rambling farmhouse, 
making a path of gold through the purple 
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One Thanksgiving Day. 


BUTTS- 
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MARY F- 





Loss and trouble the year had brought 


Along, with each beauteous day; 
Riches had taken airy wings 
And had fluttered far away; 
Garments were faded and patched and 


darned; 
Bare was the dear home-place. 
At the sweet Thanksgiving festival, 
There were tears on the mother’s face. 


And the father’s voice had a tone of grief 
As it murmured a wistful prayer; 

It was hard to rise to gratitude 
O’er the scant Thanksgiving fare. 

The boys made a careless joke or 
On the “‘bare’’ Thanksgiving Day, 

And Mary remarked that she shouldn’t try 
To be thankful anyway. 


two 


the youngest of the flock, 
Spoke up right cheerily: 

“Though I can’t have much 
I’m thankful as I can be 

I’ve had you, Molly, and Ted and Tom, 
And father and mother dear,” : 

She looked at them all with a happy smile, 
“To love the whole long year!’’ 


Then Flossy, 
to eat or wear, 


Then the father thought of Neighbor Bray 
Who had lost his eldest born; 

The mother remembered a widowed one 
At her hearthstone all forlorn; 
The brothers smiled in the sister's 
And put their scorn away. 
No richer thouse in all the land 

Kept Thanksgiving Day! 


face 


— 


Thanksgiving 35 Years Ago. 


AUNT HELEN. 





Thanksgiving 35 years ago. The regular 
custom with us was to celebrate Thanks- 
giving at my grandfather’s, where his mar- 
ried daughter and her husband were most 
hospitable hosts. An unmarried aunt and 
a cousin completed the regular family, but 
Thanksgiving Day the table was stretched 
to its fullest extent, and there was often 
a side table for some of the children. We 
used to arrive the day before, in time to 
carry aunty’s never-failing supply of turn- 
overs to various children in the neighbor- 
hood, who would have none otherwise. Dear 
aunty, with her big family to provide for,— 
I can still see her rolling out and filling 
turnovers, and, last teuch of thoughtful- 
ness, marking each with the initial of the 
child for whom it was destined. 

Thanksgiving morning, after a breakfast 
suggestive of the feast before us, we were 
expected to go to church, and I suppose 
usually did. Dinner was a little later than 
on common days, to allow for the roasting 
of the huge turkey—often a 20-pounder. The 
menu, as they call it now, was a little dif- 
ferent from any “old-fashioned Thanks- 
giving dinner’’ I have seen in recent pa- 
pers, so perhaps it is worth giving. Some- 
times, but not always, oyster soup; turkey 
and chicken pie, mashed and plain white 
potato, squash, turnip, onion, plain and 
giblet gravy, cranberry sauce; apple, mince, 
squash, cranberry and Marlboro pie; plum 
pudding, apples and nuts—and a great 
pitcher of cider. 

Dinner was a long feast, and afterward 
we all washed and wiped the best dishes, 
and then a walk, drive or skating was in 
order until dark. In the evening the din- 
ing room table was taken out, and every- 
one, from grandfather down, joined in “Spin 
the cover’ and “Stage coach,” after which 
the elders were allowed to retire and we 
children played until we were tired. 

“A family sing’ of old songs and hymns 
ended the day—and who can remember a 
more beautiful one! 





Menus for Thanksgivin g. 


KATHERINE E. MEGEE. 





The table at the Thanksgiving dinner 
should be made as attractive as possible, 
the decorations corresponding with the sea- 
son and occasion. Little glass dishes filled 
with such relishes as olives, pickles, salted 
almonds and the like, placed here and 
there, serve two purposes—they impart a 
festive air to the occasion and quicken 
the appetite. 

The following menus are offered merely 
as helps to the hostess in her Thanksgiv- 
ing catering, to be varied according to in- 
dividual and family taste. The recipes for 


preparing all the dishes may be found in 
the ordinary cookbook. 
TWO-COURSE . DINNER 
Roast turkey. 
Oyster stuffing Cranberry jelly 
Creamed potatoes 
Delicate cabbage Sweet potatoes 
Mayonnaise of celery 
Indian pudding Drawn butter sauce 
Pumpkin pie 
Nuts Raisins 
Coffee 
THREE-COURSE DINNER 
Oyster soup 
Boiled turkey 
Onion sauce Grape jelly 
Rice croquettes 
Buttered beets Baked squash 
Cabbage salad 
Mince or pumpkin pie 
Cheese 
Nuts Raisins 
Coffee 


MENU. 


MENU. 





The Happiest Thanksgiving. 


CORA M. FRANCE, NEW YORK. 





As I sit here this bright afternoon, look- 
ing over the many good times I have had 
in my life, I select, as the best time I have 
ever had, the last Thanksgiving Day we 
spent at grandpa’s. 

One of the odd little habits of my life 
is to write out a description of any special 
event that occurs. Owing to this habit I 
am now able to copy for you, in exactly 
the language I used as a child, the descrip- 
tion of this day. As this copy is being 
read, I can almost hear you say (rather 
pityingly, you know), ‘‘What a dull life she 
must have had!” It is not true. I have 
tasted of most of the pleasures offered to 
the young people of to-day, but I find too 
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HAPPY THANKSGIVINGS 


Dry Bronchitis. 


¥ROM DR. HUNTER’S LECTURES ON THE PROGRESS 
OF MEDICAL SCIENCE IN LUNG DISEASES. 


There is another form, called dry bron- 
chitis, in which the matter expectorated is 
neither profuse nor watery nor purulent. 
It is a glutinous kind of stuff, of a bluish 
white or pearly gray color. The chronic 
inflammation which causes it thickens the 
mucous membrane, thereby narrowing the 
tubes through which we breathe, and short- 
ening and oppressing the breath. Often 
tubes of considerable size become complete- 
ly clogged by this tough phlegm, causing 
great difficulty in breathing. 

Of all the forms of bronchitis this is the 
most common. It is the most insidious of 
lung complaints. Those suffering from it 
have at first only a slight cough; it may 
be only a trifling coughing spell in the 
morning; they have a chilly sensation in 
the forencon, and toward evening are fe- 
verish. 

There is always a feeling of more or less 
tightness and oppression in the chest, which 
is relieved from time to time by cough- 
ing up a quantity of the tough, jelly-like 
matter before described. Sometimes the 
cough comes on in paroxysms, attended by 
great oppression and distress, like asthma. 
Qn inquiry of a person so affected if he has 
any lung trouble, he will almost certainly 
answer No, and yet during your conversa- 
tion will perhaps hack and raise this jelly- 
like mucus half a dozen times. 

Here we have a lung disease which di- 
rectly tends to consumption, and has most 
of the symptoms of that disease, and yet 
is not consumption at all. When it ends 
fatally, as it often does, an examination of 
the lungs reveals neither tubercles, ulcera- 
tion nor the bacilli of tuberculosis. 

In such cases death generally results from 
suffocation caused by a sudden attack of 
congestion, which, supervening on _ the 
chronic disease, fills the lungs with viscid 
mucus that the patient, in his weakened 
condition, is unable to raise. 

Bronchitis is not generally treated with 
success, because the proper remedies are 
not applied to the diseased tubes within 
the lungs. I had the good fortune some 
years ago to discover and successfully ap- 
ply a local treatment for this and other 
lung complaints. I made the air which the 
patient breathes the carrier of the remedies 
which are necessary for his cure. Instead 
of sending them on a roundabout way 
through the stomach and general system, 
I introduce them directly into the air tubes 
and cells of the lungs, where the disease 
and all the danger lies, and I know by am- 
ple experience that this treatment is the 
only hope there is for the cure of any form 
of bronchial or lung diseases. 

Readers mentioning the American Agri- 
culturist can obtain Dr. Hunter’s. book, 
“The Lungs and Their Diseases,”’ absolute- 
ly FREE by addressing Dr. Robert Hunter 
— 117 W. 45th Street, New York 
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much sham about everything (I came near 
saying everyone) to enjoy it with a true, 
deep enjoyment. As I write, I think of 
many a gala day spent with bright young 
people, but never have I felt the true en- 
joyment, never have I spent so happy a 
day, as that last Thanksgiving Day at 
grandpa’s. 

One little year will bring so many 
changes, that we little dreamed that, e’er 
another Thanksgiving Day should dawn, 
our happy little family would lose its two 
oldest and best members, grandpa and 
grandma. I will copy the description just 
as I wrote it the next week after Thanks- 
giving. 

One bright morning, about a couple of 
weeks ago, my brother came dancing into 
the room where we were all seated, with 
an invitation to spend Thanksgiving Day 
at grandpa’s. Pleased? We were more 
than pleased, for doesn’t Thanksgiving Day 
at grancpa’s mean a right jolly time for 
young and old alike? Wecould hardly wait 
for the time to come when we should go. 

Thanksgiving morning, we were all up 
with the first crowing of the roosters, for 
there were the cows to milk, the chickens, 
Pigs and horses to feed, and the morning 
work to be done in the house, besides get- 
ting ourselves ready. 

After all these duties were done, we had 
to harness the team to the two-seated 
wagon. We must get ‘an early start,”’ for 
it is quite a long drive to grandma’s. How 
cold our noses got, and what should it do 
but begin to snow before we were halfway 
there! But we did not mind the snow, be- 
cause it meant sleighing, if enough came. 

It seemed as though the horses knew 
what was coming, for they trotted along 
as fast as ever they could, not seeming 
to mind the roughness of the roads over 
which we were jolting. Even a rooster, 
perched on a high fence by the side of the 
road, said as we passed him, “I hope you’ll 
have a good t—i—m—e.”’ 

At last we came in sight of the house, 
and there was an uncle just driving into 
the yard. He lives so very far away that 
we were not expecting him on this cold 
day; but didn’t he receive a hearty wel- 
come, though! In the house were collected 
all of grandpa’s children, and his children’s 
children, making in all a party of 17. 

I shall not attempt to describe our fam- 
ily greetings. They can best be imagined 
when one knows that we live in different 
towns, and some of us even in different 
counties, and seldom see each other. 

At 2 o’clock we were all called into the 
large dining room, where we beheld the 
table spread its whole length, and loaded 
with all the good things which can only 
be had by a farmer. What appetites we 
all had after riding so far! I know we all 
did justice to the turkey, which grandpa 
himself fatted, and the goodies which 
grandma baked. 

After dinner we divided into groups, the 
younger members of the family going up- 
stairs, where they could romp and play to 
their hearts’ content, and the older ones 
going into the parlor, where, I dare say, 
they enjoyed themselves as well as we chil- 
dren. 

All days come to a close, and Thanksgiv- 
ing is no exception to the rule; so before 
we realized it, we had said good-by and 
were hastening home, tired, but thoroughly 
happy. 





A Thanksgiving Surprise. 


MARY BE. VERBA, CONNECTICUT. 





Six years ago, about Thanksgiving time, 
my cousin Cora was staying with us. She 
wanted to go home for Thanksgiving, and 
mamma made so many excuses that she 
stayed with us unwillingly. 

Mamma said she expected a little com- 
pany, and Cora said it would be no one 
that she knew. Neither Cora nor myself 
could find out who that company was go- 
ing to be. On Thanksgiving morning we 
tried to guess who it was, but it did us no 
good, as she wouldn’t tell us. We thought 
ghe had been making preparations for a 
good deal of company instead of a little. 

That morning we had to keep our eyes 
on the windows, as well as our work. At 
9 o’clock we saw a team driving into the 
yard, and we recognized the occupants to 
be Uncle Will and his family. They did not 
live very far from us, and came to see us 
quite often, so we didn’t think it very 
strange for them to come then. While we 





were talking with them, we heard a teen 
coming down the road, and turned just in 
time to see Cora’s father and his family 
driving in. 

That was a great surprise to us girls, as 
neither of us had thought of their comin «. 
Next came grandma and grandpa and Un- 
cle Charles and Aunt Myrtle, which mamma 
said completed the company, numbering 15 
in all. 

The remainder of the forenoon we visited 
and got the dinner. Two long extension 
tables were set in the dining room, set with 
most everything good to eat, such as 
Thanksgiving dinners are usually made up 
of. All of us children were seated at one 
table, with Uncle Will to wait on us. He 
is full of fun, and we had a fine time at 
our table. He would say such funny things 
that we laughed so much we couldn’t hard- 
ly eat. In the afternoon we children played 
games outdoors, while our aunts and un- 
cles visited together in the house. 

We ate so much dinner that we couldn’t 
hardly eat the big doughnuts and the dif- 
ferent kinds of cakes and pies, fruits and 
nuts, which we had set before us for 
luncheon. After lunch we sang and spoke 
pieces, and Uncle Will and Uncle Charlie 
played on their violins. Uncle Will told a 
great many funny stories. 

There were 15 in all, as I said, and they 
all stayed over night. Some of us slept 
three in a bed, and we didn’t sleep much, 
either. The next morning it snowed, but 
they all went home, and we thought that 
instead of not having a good time, we had 
. big Surprise and the best time we ever 

ad. 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR NOVEMBER. 
7. Beheading.—[So. L. Ver, O. 
Behead a barnyard implement, and you 
will have a rope. 
8 Anagram (one word)—[A. H. H., Ct. 
A BIT QUIET? O, NO! 





FRED'S THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 
“Ewes ae first fall of snow, so Charley and 
Tre 
—— out in the yard, trying Charley’s new 
sled. 


A rich man’s son was Charley, but Fred’s 
mother was poor. 

From the mansion, the cottage was only next 
door. 

“Say, Charley,”’ 
their play, 
“Do you know that to-morrow is Thanks- 

giving Day?’ 


said Fred, in the midst of 


“Of course I do, and I should think everyone 
would; 

It’s the day we eat turkey, and everything 
good.’ 


“T never ate turkey,” said Fred, “in all my 
lifetime, 

But : almost know that it would taste just 
ine, 

' 

Charley looked up in amazement, too aston- 
ished to speak; 

Poor Fred bowed his head, a blush of shame 
on his cheek. 


“The rich can eat turkey, and nice things on 
Thanksgiving, 

But mother and I are poor,—we must work 
for our living.’’ 


“Took here, old fellow,’”’ said Charley, ‘‘I will 
tell you what I’ll do: 
I’ve saved two dollars for a knife, which I 
will give to you. 


. { 
“Now that will buy a turkey, and a great 


big mince pie, too; 

So put on your company manners, and in- 
vite me to dine with you. 

I’ll come and bring cranberries for sauce, also 
nuts and candy: 

We'll have a dinner fit for a king—a regular 
bang-up dandy.”’ 


{ 
Fred danced around the yard and clapped his 
hands with joy. 
“Of all the boys I knog,” he cried, ‘‘you are 
the bestest boy.” 
NELLIE BLy. 








It’s true 
economy to bu 2 
*“Ball-Band’’ Boots. They last. 
longer than any other wool and rubber 3 
Z goods because better materials and better 
worksmnaahip go into the making. Insist on aad 


~BALL: BAND” ‘itsser BOOT 


saat: for the Red Ball in the trade mark, Made in 
~ many styles, Sold everywhere, 
HISHAWAKA WOOLEN HFG, CO., 
HISHAWAKA, IND. 
















Bmp LIFE SIZE DOLL 
©, FREE “'2y sites ul 


Girls can get this beautiful 
Life Size Lary Se solstely Free for 

selling only four boxes of our 
Great cold Ys Headache Tablets 
at 25 cente a box. rite y 
ont we we will send you the tablets 
by mail postpaid ; when sold send 
us the money ($1.00) and we will 
send you this Life Size Doll which 
is 24 feet high and can wear 
baby’s clothes. Dollie has an In 
destructible Head, Golden Hair, 
S Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid Col- 
*” Ol Body, a Gold Plated — 
: Red Stockings, Black 
and will stand alone. This Soll a an 


fas ct French Doll, and will live 
sod dee! Feomge J long after child- 
Address, 


oOMATIONAL. MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 6G L, New Haven,Conn 


BULBS 42 
‘wu PLANTS 


yO. L. ALLEN. A com history, description, 
mt of pro tion and directions for the suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the — evemee or green- 
house. The illustrations whic mbellish this work have 
been drawn from nature, and ba ave cod engraved es- 
ecially for this book. The cuitural directions are plain- 
i pass, setae = to — —— Dessar same. he 





f this and many " other publications. 
Catalogue Free JUDD CO., 62 Lafayette P1.,NewYork. 





ot Agricultural Books, 
Catalog Complete faces onnse JU00 
COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 














A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a_ broader, A pos, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Lousekeeping to such 
homes, Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House- 
keeping is “ different’? from any other house- 
hold periodical. It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps., 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is arare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in 
half of one of ‘the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 
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Sleepy Baby. 


ESPERANCE: 


538 





Sing one song for sweet good-night,— 
Baby’s growing weary. 

Bring a dainty gown of white; — 

Wrap him warm and hold him tight, 

Bafe from all the cold moonlight, 
Hush-a-by, my deary! 


Bweetly sleep, my darling son; 
Mother’s heart lies dreaming. 
Now the happy day is done; 

Night and rest are well begun. 

Angels guard thee, till the sun 
In the east is gleaming! 


A Well Arranged Country House: 





diagrams illustrate 
the arrangement of the first and second 
stories of S. W. Sellers’s home. Mr Sellers 
lives in Butte Co, S D, where lumber is ex- 
pensive, and where economy is an impor- 
tant item. The arrangement is excellent, 
as can be seen by inspecting the plans. 
On the second floor each room opens into 
a hall and has a closet. On the first floor 


The accompanying 
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Second Story 
ARRANGEMENT OF MR SELLERS’S HOME. 


the dining room is the largest room in the 
house and is well lighted and ventilated. 
There is a large pantry between the dining 
room and the kitchen. The only objection 
to this arrangement is the lack of a hall 
on the first floor and the necessity of hav- 
ing the stairway to the second story start 
from the dining room. The sitting room 
is 12x13 feet and has two large windows. 
The one bedroom is 12x9 and has a large 
closet. The house fronts west on the pub- 
lic road and is surrounded by a neat lawn. 
The barn is north of the house. The place 
is suggestive and may help many of our 
readers. 





Dr Brown: “Well, did you keep the ther- 
mometer in the room at 70 degrees, as I 
told you?” Mrs Murphy: “I did indade, 
doctor, but I had a hard toime to do it. 
The only place it would stay at sivinty 
was forninst the chimney piece.’’—[Life. 
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LarKin Soaps 


(GOLD MEDALS AT OMAHA AND BUFFALO.) 


ond PREMIUMS 


Sold Only 
from Factory 
to Family 


Thirty Days’ Trial Before Payment. 
HE Larkin Idea is simply to save that cost which adds nothing to 


value. 


The wholesale and retail dealers’ expenses, profits and 


losses saved to our customers on a $10.00 assortment (purchaser’s 
selection) of the Larkin Soaps and Toilet Preparations pay for a $10.00 
Premium. The prejudice prevails that goods with which premiums 
are given, and the premiums too, are inferior in quality. 

The Larkin Soaps and Larkin Premiums were exhibited at the 
Pan-American Exposition in the beautiful Larkin Building, where 
hundreds of thousands observed and remarked their value, and where 


six medals, two of gold, were awarded for supreme merit. 
Soaps are known to millions of users to be the best. 
tifically made from pure materials in the most modern factory. 


The Larkin 
They are scien- 
This 


is our twenty-seventh year of increasing success, and we are the only 
large manufacturers selling direct to the homes. 


1. COUCH. 





Free with a $10.00 Assortment of the Larkin Soaps. 





This Couch is 25 in. wide and 6 ft. long; has 24 double conical, extra-tempered springs, 


spring seat and spring head ; hardwood slats and frame ; good casters. 


Filled with extra coarse 


tow with cotton top. Moth-proof cover, your choice of Corduroy or Velour, oye or figured, in 


Myrtle Green, Dark Wine, Crimson, Brown or Blue. 


extremely durable. It will withstand rough usage. 


The construction of t 


is Couch makes it 


We issue special circular of higher priced biscuit-tufted Couches and many other premiums. 





Every case of Larkin Soaps packed 
as purchaser orders: your own se-« 
lection to amount of $10.00 from 
this list: 


Sweet Home Pamily Soap, per bar.............cccces $0.05 
For all ordinary laundry and household purposes 
it has no superior. Full size. 





Wilts Weekes Beem, Der BOF. os cscccecccccccesccccee -07 
For flannels, infants’ clothes and laces. 

Maid o’ the Mist, (floating bath) Soap, per bar...... -05 

Honor Bright Scouring Soap, per bar.............. ~- 
To make things bright. Equal to roc. kinds. 

Boraxine Soap Powder, (full lbs.) per pkg............ -10 

Modijeska Cemplexion Soap, per %-doz............... -60 
Perfume matchless. The luxury of luxuries. For 
children and those of delicate skin. 

Old English Castile (6-0z. cakes) per %-doz........... .30 
A pure, unscented, milled Castile Soap. 

The Bride, transparent toilet soap, per 4%-doz......... .30 

Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap, per {%(-doz............... 25 

Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap, per %{-doz............... .25 

Borated Tar Soap (6-0z. cakes) per Y%-doz............ 25 

Witch Hazel Shaving Stick or Tablet, each......... -10 
Several higher priced. None better ; few equal. 

Sulphur Soap, scented, antiseptic, per %{-doz.......... 28 

Modieska Perfume, per 1-0z. bottle.................... 35 


Delicate, refined, ao ne. 
Carnation Pink or Bride Rose Perfume, per 1-0z. bottle .50 


Violet Perfume, per 1-0z. bottle....................... -60 
Sachet Powder, Carnation Pink, Heliotrope, Rose 

OF Ws POSE oe scntescescnscsoess Ge enatheuaieds -10 
Modjeska Cold Cream, per 2-0z. jar................... -25 


A soothing, healing demulcent. 
hands or lips, or inflamed eyelids. 

Modjeska Tooth Powder, per 2-0z. vial................ -20 
An incomparable antiseptic dentifrice. 

Modjeska Derma-Balm, per bottle.................... 25 
A cooling, quickly absorbed lotion for all skin 
irritations. Entirely free from greasiness. 

Thetiecinw Tatas POWER ooq.0cccc cs ceccescccccccccss 15 
Purified, refined, antiseptic. 


For chapped 


Lavender Smelling Salts, per bottle.................. 25 
Chemically Pure Glycerine, { per 2-0z. bottle........ -10 

Gold Medal Winner. per 6-0z. bottle........ 25 
Jet Neatsfoot Oil Harness Soap, per bar............. -10 
Larkin Silver Polish, very popular, per box.......... .05 


Larkin Soap Co 


REetabliched 
1875 


NotTe—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. 
excellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purchaser a valuable premium, 
dependent, New York 


and we personally know they carry out what they promise. — 





MAxY people obtain Larkin 
Premiums in two ways, 
without laying in a $10.00 stock of 
Soaps (although it is best econ- 
omy). First, by dividing contents 
among a few neighbors who read- 
ily pay the listed retail prices. 
This provides the $10.00 needful 
to pay our bill, and gives the 
Premium asa middleman’s profit. 
Second, by our interesting Larkin 
Club-of-Ten plan, explained by a 
special circular. 


30 Days for 
Trial. 


After that, if you find all the 
Soaps, etc., of excellent quality, 
and the Premium entirely satis- 
factory, remit us $10.00. If not, 
notify us goods are subject to our 
order. We make no charge for 
Soa ps used in trial. 

If you remit with order, we add 
50 cents’ worth of Soaps as a cash 
present, and ship goods day after 
order is received. Money refund- 
ed if asked for. Safe delivery of 
everything we ship is guaranteed. 
The transaction is not complete 
until you are satisfied. Our 
$2,000,000.00 investment is behind 
our guarantee. 





THE PROOF 
ofthe LarKin Idea? 
We omit Premium, 
when desired, and 
send a $2O selection 
of Soaps for $10. 











Larkin, Seneca and 


Carroll Streets, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Not only do they give you a box of 











A Pretty Banner. 


J. MARION SHULL. 





A pretty trinket for the boudoir may be 
made by mounting photographs on a ban- 
ner of ribbon. This can best be done by 
the owner of a camera, as prints may then 
be made in such shape as desired, and ac- 
cording to taste of maker. If plain silk 
ribbon is used, the upper end may simply 


be turned down-several inches, cut and 
mon 
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A PKETTY BANNER, 


fringed in a fish-tail shape. If of satin 
ribbon it must be in two pieces neatly 
hemmed at top. Below fringe prints are 
mounted, fastening each at corners with a 
touch of- library paste. Any number may 
be mounted in such pleasing order as they 
will permit, and the whole finished at bot- 
tom with a deep fringe. 

At the top, for hanging against wall, is 
a gilt banner rod somewhat longer than 
width of ribbon, and this is suspended 
from a ring with a netted design in silk 
floss. From ends of rod depend two double 
cords of unequal length, each terminating 
in a tassel, all of silk, and of same or 
harmonizing color with ribbon. Where 
banner is fastened to rod, the loose ends 
of fioss are aliowed to fall and mingle 
with fringe, and thus add materially to the 
effect. 

By using photographs having a related 
interest this may be made a very pretty 
and acceptable gift. For instance, the pic- 
tures may all be of a darling little niece 
or grandchild, in the various little roles 
for which he or she is noted. Or if for a 
schoolgirl friend the scenes may be from 
the college surroundings familiar to her 
school days. 


\ 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


Our Pattern Offer. 





4} 
L in 
3aby’s Dolls 
Set, No 8495. In 
one size, 16-inch 
8476 — Ladies’ body. The pat- 
Fancy Blouse. 32, terns are all in- 
34, 36, 38 and 40- cluded in the one 
inch bust. number. 





Outdoor 

Consist- 
ing of Ladies’ 
Jacket, with Vest, 
No 8485, and La- 
dies’ Five-Gored 
Skirt with Two 
Circular Flounces, : ae 
No 8484. years. 
Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern De- 

partment. 


Joseph Horne Co, 


Handsome Dress Goods 
IN NEAT BOXES 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


BNOUGH FOR AN ENTIRE DRESS. 
Fine all wool Fabrics. 


Ladies’ 
Toilet, 





Girls’ 
Costume. 
10 and 12 


8497 
Blouse 








New Winter Colorings in @heviots, styl- 
ish Cords, Melange Zibelines, Albatross, 


Granite Cloths, Armures and Cashmeres— 
qualities are the best of makes, and the 
prices— 


| $3.50, $4, $4.50, $5 and $5.50 per box. 


Handsome Black Dress Fabrics, neatly 


boxed, such prices as these— 


$3.50, $4, $4.50, $5,$5.50 and $6 per box. 


For Waists—ample material for the larg- 
est waist—plain and fancy Waist Cloths-—- 
best qualities—splendid color effects, and 
the prices are— 


$1.50, $1.75, $2,$2.25 and $2.50 per box. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. B. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


a Save Fuel 


and heat additional rooms by attaching 
BURTON’S 


FUEL EGONOMIZER 
[ Saves % Fuel ] atesrove ‘DEALERS 


WwW. J. BURTON & CO., Mfrs. 
Detroit, Miche 


210 Case &t., 
’ Catalog J and testimonials upon reques& 


TWO RINGS FREE! 
20 Mine 
: ha 


ws Qi mi 

A TY Trest You sodaya; wheneold : eae 
nd money and we send 2 Rings or choice 

from big list MINERAL WICK CO. , Providence; Rely 
































CURES 


Rheumatism, 
Consumption, 

Kidney Troubles, 
Heart Disease. 
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Wonderful Medical Discovery 
Which Completely Eliminates 
These Diseases From the Hu- 
man System. Send for It Today 


THE REMEDY IS FREE TO EV- 
ERY SUFFERER. 





: Sis 
DR. JAMES W. 





‘KIDD. 


Anyone who suffers from Rheumatism 
Consumption, Kidney Trouble or Heart 
Disease should write at once for a free trial 
treatment of a remarkable remedy that is 
working wonders in the cure of these dis- 
eases. Dr. Kidd’s theory of the cause and 
cure «cf these afflictions is one of sound, 
common sense and reason, and is based on 
a medical practice and experience of many 
years. There is no doubt of the doctor’s 
earnestness in making his claim; and the 
cures he is daily effecting seem to bear 
him out very strongly. Write to Dr. James 
W. Kidd, 22 Baltes Block, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and receive by return of mail the free trial 
treatment, which is sent in sufficient quan- 
tities to convince of its ability to cure—so 
there is absolutely no risk to run. 

The doctor feels that anyone contem- 
plating medical treatment is entitled to a 
trial of the remedy free, and he is perfectly 
willing to allow any sufferer a reasonable 
use of his new method, so that the user 
may be the sole judge of its value in cur- 
ing disease. 

There are no restrictions whatever. Any 
man or woman who suffers from Rheu- 
matism or any disordered condition of the 
Lungs, Heart or Kidneys may have the 
free trial treatment by simply writing for 
it. State what you want to be cured of 
and the sure remedy for it will be sent you 
free by return mail. 




















Thanksgiving at Home. 
FRANK WALCOTT HUTT. 





The old hill-paths are surpassing fair, 
There’s a light in every valley; 
The doors stand wide in the home-glens, 
where 
There’s a wanderer to rally. 


A prayer wells up from a little dell, 
And a heart-song thrills a byway, 
While an echo fares from a village. bell 
To a distant traveled highway. 


And someone harks from a far-off town, 
In a pause of love and wonder; 

And hope outwings all the poor renown 
And the weary miles that sunder. 


all,—could he miss the path 
To the happy old farm places, 

While yet a boy, in the love he hath 
For the nigh-evanished traces? 


Dear voices 


So let us fare to our isles of rest, 
With our praises leal and living; 
A welcome true for the stranger guest, 
And a heart full of thanksgiving. 
Thanksgiving Day, where the child-heart 
deeme 
That its pleasures were completest! - 
Thanksgiving Day, where it ever seemed 
That the homely joys were sweetest! 











The Young Folks’ Table. 





A Dumb Supper—I won’t say it was the 


best, but it was surely one of the best 
times I ever had. I refer to Halloween 
Oct 31, 1901. I did not have a _ party. 


There were only two girls besides myself 
and no boys. We tried our fortunes every 


way we possibly could. One of the other 
girls got the first bite out of an apple 
hung in the doorway. I drew a nut on 


which was written, ‘“‘You will be a reign- 
inging belle but will lead a lonely life.” At 
12 o’clock we had a dumb supper, consist- 
ing of buttered rolls, jelly and roasted eggs. 
It was getting toward the wee sma’ hours 
when we went to sleep, to dream of witches 
and ghosts. I made some souvenirs with 
pictures and verses. This Halloween will 
long be remembered by three girls. My 
chums call me—[Kildee, Alabama. 





Teased—The Tablers talking about horse- 
back riding reminds me of a ride a friend 
and I had sometime ago. It was on Sun- 
day, a lovely day. We had started to my 
aunt’s real early, as we had six miles to 
go. We had gone two miles when we came 
to the corner where we were to turn and 
go four miles west. On looking up _ the 
road east, what did we see but one of our 
young men acquaintances coming on horse- 
back. As he was riding very fast, we 
thought he was in a hurry, and as we were 
told not to ride very fast (for our ponies 
were very frisky and we could not hold 
them if they got to running), I said we 
had better hold up our ponies and let him 
pass us, so in a few minutes he was rid- 
ing beside us. He wanted to know if he 


might ask where we were going, and on 
being told, of course he was going right 
past my aunt’s and would ride along with 
So there was no excuse for us but to 


us. 








FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


let him, but we were teased nearly to death 
when we got there, by my cousins (boys, 
of course). I would like to ask some of 
the girls at the Table, Why is it that boys 
will tease girls? That is quite an adven- 
ture of apple swiping that Chatterbox of 
Chautauqua had. If I haven’t worn my 
welcome out, I will come again. Tablers, 
shall I send my picture? I will soon be 16 
years old.—[Ester Schaad. 





A Young Herder—My home is about 
eight miles from Big Stone lake in South 
Dakota. It is not far from my home to 
the Indian reservation, and every time I go 
to town I see a great many Indians, which 
is every day when I go to school, but I 
have been herding sheep most of the time 
this fall. I have 250 sheep to herd. I ride 
a horse part of the time and part of the 
time I herd a-foot. I'll be nine years old 
at Christmas time. I am in the fourth 
grade at school. I have one brother, 19 
years old, and one sister, 15 years old. 
[Lois Walker. 


One Thing Wanting—You are telling of 
your happiest days. Now let me tell you 


of one of mine. It was when I took the 
5.30 a m train for the Pan-American at 
Buffalo. I live about 100 miles east of the 


wonderful city, and as it was my first ride 
on the train, it was something grand to me. 
I never saw anything so grand as that ex- 
position was! The buildings were so pretty 
and everything so nice! I was very, very 
happy there, all but one thing. If I could 
have met my cousins, Vernon G. and 
George B. and their mothers, Aunt Susie 
and Aunt Lizzie, and their fathers, Uncle 
Ed and Uncle Herb, and their brothers and 
sisters, my happiness would have been 
complete.—[M. C. 





I have milked all summer, and it injured 


neither my health nor my hands. But if 
you don’t have to, so much the better. 
Lady Woodsum, will you please tell me 


what a card party is, as I have never be- 
fore heard of one. This winter we had 
necktie parties, nightcap and sleighride 
parties. This winter we had a sleighride 
party, when two loads went for a seven- 
mile drive one evening. On coming home we 
all stopped at one place and had supper, 
played games, sang songs and departed. 
It was half-past 3 when I got home. Didn’t 
sleep long before I had to get up for Sun- 
day school.—[Wisconsin Opal. 





J Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into flesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 


I ask for no money. Simply write me a 





postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 


druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 


$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. 
I have no samples. Any medicine that 


can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and.pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won’t 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I doit. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542. Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles., At all druggists. 
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, 


—rejoice SS 
in the possession 
ofElgin Watches,the 
watches that keep the 


standard time of every 
clime. The 


ELGIN 


WATCH 


is made in many sizes and styles for 
dainty hands or hardy use. As 
your jeweler. Every Elgin Watch 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
gravedon the works. [llus- 
trated booklet free. 
Elgin National Watch Co. 
Eigin, Ll 








CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY BY ORDERING ALL 


YOUR READING MAT- 


TER THROUGH US. 

Below is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. Thepricesin the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 
























W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 
S-W—Semi- Weekly. N—New. R—Renewal. 
A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 
N 1.70 
2.00 Am. Bee Journal, Chicago............+ssee0- W R19 
2.50 Am. Gardening, New York .........ccccesseees W 190 
150 Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago ............ M 1.23 
2.00 Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago............. .M 1.75 
1.50 m. Swineherd, Chicago -M 12 
2.00 Blade, Toledo, Ohio. W 1.50 
3.00 Breeder’s Gazette, Ch W 2.00 
2.00 Capital, Topeka, Kansa: -W 175 
5.00 Century Magazine, New -M 4.50 
2.50 Christian Herald, New York....... ee .W. 2.00 
.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N Y......M 1.80 
2.00 Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky.............. S-W 1.50 
.50 Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, IIl............ S-M 125 
.00 Dairy World, Chicago, esccccccccccccsscocccces Me LOD 
.00 Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N Y....W 1.50 
.00 Enquirer, Cincinneti, _ peas W 1.50 
2.00 Everybody’s Magazine, New York.............. M 180 
2.00 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass................S-M 150 
Bee Bees Press, Detrelk, Mich......cccccccccocceccs S-W 1@ 
60 Gazette, Cincinnati, Obio.............ccccessss W 130 
.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O........ S-M 1.50 
-00 Globe Democrat, St Louis...............cs00+ S-W 1.10 
.00 Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass......... M 1.50 
150 Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N Y........ M12 
2.00 Harper’s Bazar, New York.......ccccccccscccces W 1.88 
5.00 Harper’s Magazine, New 4.20 
5.00 Harper’s Weekly, New Y 1 4.2 
2.00 Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. Atkinson, Wis....... W 1.65 
2.00 Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich................e.0- W 1.60 
200 Imter-Ocean, Chicago, IIl..........cccccccccccces W 1.25 
1.60 Iowa State Register, Des Moines, Iowa........ W 1.45 
a  S. BOOT: TMM. si ccccstocéusesesnesen M 123 
2.00 Leader, Cleveland, Ohio...0000000 000000 W 15 
2.00 Leslie’s Monthly, New York (with Art Cal- 
RY iia nd oe enters ccnatiusuacingeondentan M 1.80 
5.00 Leslie’s Weekly, New York.......sccccccscseees W 4.00 
2.00 Mail and Breeze, Topeka, Kansas.............. W 1.50 
2.00 Munsey’s Magazine, New York.................M 185 
2.00 News and Courier, Charleston, § C......... S-W 1.50 
2.00 Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio......... W 175 
2.00 Pioneer Press, St. Paul, inn W 190 
2.75 Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio (daily). -W 2.40 
1.50 Poultry Monthly, Albany, N Y¥ M 1.2 
2.00 Republic, St Louis............. V 1.75 
3.50 Review of Reviews, New York 3.00 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York......... 1 3.50 
4.00 Scribner’s Magazine, New York. 3.75 
4.00 Scientific American, New York... y 3.50 
1.75 Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis.............cssecescess W 14 
oe By Rp Re Rtepereeeeeete W 115 
 & "3. “sh SEAR eerhie yey M 1.60 
3.00 The Great Round World, New York........... W 2.50 
a SO Se ecacncenes W 175 
2.00 World, Tri-weekly, New York.........sscs.sss- 1.65 
2.75 Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass.............. W 2.75 
No premiums with other papers are included in any 


of ‘the clubbing rates, unless so stated. 

. Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine 

is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, 
j i i All 


subtract $1 from joint price given in column B. 
these prices are subject to changes made by other pub- 
lishers. It is necessary that at least one subscription to 


our magazine should accompany each clubbing order. If 
you desire any paper not in the above list, write and 
obtain. our low prices. For samples of any of these 
journals, write direct to the publishers. 

After first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers of 
such paper. A . 

The above prices include a copy of our Memorandum 
Art Calendar for 1902. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 








Catalog Complete {1 se teince suv 


COMPANY, New York, N. Y., or Chicago, lil. 



























Mother’s Cook Stove. 


E. B. 





I would advise prospective housewives to 
be careful about the selections of their cook 
stoves, as much of the success of a good 
cook depends on the baking qualities of 
the oven. I remember three stoves my 
mother had in her married life. The first 
one had two oven doors on either side of 
the stove. Notwithstanding, it was a fair 
baker. The second one is well stamped on 
my mind. My mother’s patience was put 
to the test,—the stove would not bake, ev- 
erything dried up. She used it many years, 
and when she was sick we girls had to do 
the cooking. The older girls had gone out 
into the world, and it came my turn to 
take up the home work. I vowed that if 
ever I got where I could earn money, my 
mother would have a decent stove. 

I remember when the agent came who 
represented the firm where the stove was 
made, to exchange the old one for anew kind. 
He was trying to persuade mother to do so. 
She was not strong, and I saw she was 
undecided. So I took the matter into my 
own hands, and told him some plain truths. 
When we wanted a stove, we would go to 
the hardware store and buy one, and if it 
was not right, would have it carried back. 
We did not want any more of that firm’s 
make. We had one for 15 years, and it 
never would bake—only dry up things. At 
this, the agent picked up my brother’s gun 
that stood in the corner, and said ‘‘he would 
shoot me.” I happened to know that gun 
was not loaded, but the thought came, 
what if, after all, it was! But I stood my 
ground, with the presence of my mother, 
and I was a thankful girl when he left the 
house. He went to the neighbors and said 
if it had not been for “that slip of a girl’ 
he would have sold a stove. 

Not long after this I went to work in 
the shop, and with the first $10 above my 
board, I bought a second-hand range, with 
the understanding that if it was not good, 
I would bring it back. Well, mother lived 
to have one stove that was a perfect baker. 
I have had the most benefit from it, as her 
health failed, and I haa to be the home 
keeper. Ten years ago she went to her 
rest, and the old stove is still in use, and 
a charming baker. 


Ny 


A BETTER GIFT MAY COME. 
A disappointment came to me to-day. 


Dear God, you know 
How much it dimmed the brightness of the 
way, 


It hurt me so! 

And yet, my soul, be not too much cast down; 
Let’s wait awhile. 

Sometimes, behind the blackness of his frown, 
God hides a smile. 


We'll put our pain away, and patient lift 
A smiling face. 
Our prayer denied, perhaps a better gift 
Will take its place! 
KATE SIAS. 





Ants in Flower Pots—As it has been 
such a while since I visited you all, [ll 
just step in and say, ‘‘Howdy all.’”’ I expect 
many of you think that because I live 
away down here in Tennessee that we have 
summer always; but not so. Can any of 
the readers tell me how to get rid of the 
red ants among my potted plants. They 
have gone in from the bottom of the pot 
and are rearing very large families in the 
soil. I had to repot my callas, Asparagus 
sprengeri, carnations, ferns and two geran- 
iums. The little pests had nearly eaten up 
a half of the lower part of the roots on the 
callas before I could locate them. I had to 
wash each root to get them all off and then 
repot. I am afraid they will ruin all of 
my plants, and I have so very many and 
all of them very large and handsome. I 
wish you all could see my chrysanthemums 
and carnations, 16 varieties of the chrys- 
anthemums and 13 of carnations, all trying 
to see which can outdo the other in bloom- 
ing, besides 10 kinds of geraniums getting 
ready for winter blooming and six of Rex 
begonias. Some people claim that the 
Phrynium is very hard to grow outside of 
a greenhouse, but I have a beautiful speci- 
men 3 ft tall and I have no green house. 
[Mrs. W. M. Knoer. 

Ants in flower pots can be destroyed by 
using carbon bisulphide. The amount used 
will depend on size of the pot. For a six- 
inch pot one teaspoonful will be enough if 
poured in a,hole made with a lead pencil or 
something else. Do not make the hole too 


TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


close to the plant. Do the work in a side 
house or room as bisulphide is a very foul- 
smelling liquid and explosive. Handle it 
with care. Its fumes are heavier than air 
and easily penetrate earth, etc, creating a 
death atmosphere in which no animal life 
can live. Leave the plants outside over 
night.—[Editor. 





UNWRITTEN POETRY. 
If I could give my thoughts a tongue 
I’d tell some marvelous things 
"Bout beauty in the abstract 
And virtue without wings. 


But no! some nice, soft-handed chap 
That can write things down, you know, 

That other folks have thought and said 
Though he’s never learned to hoe,— 


Will write all down in jinglin’ shape, 
Poem style and beautiful prose, 

The things I’ve thought of time and again, 
And that everybody knows. 


But little deeds of kindness, 
And the best longings of the soul, 
Will count for more, sometime, 
. Than the longest poet’s roll. 
SHERMAN PADDOCK. 





T have used the Webster Pocket Diction- 
ary for nearly a year and could not do 
without it. This and the Atlas of the World 
are handy to have on the table. A niece 
having a three days’ vacation came to visit 
grandpa’s, and brought her school work 
along, which was to write a composition 
and prepare a lesson in English literature. 
She found the Pocket Dictionary just the 
help needed.—[Auntie. 





Harry (hesitatingly: Miss Mabel, I—ah 
—have something most important to ask 
you. May—I—that— Mabel (encourag- 
ingly): What is it, Harry? Harry: May 
I—Mabel would you be willing to have our 
names printed in the papers with a hyphen 
between them?—[Glasgow Evening Times. 

















Perfect Health 


Is within the reach of almost every 
woman. The weakness, nervousness 
and irritability from which so many 
women suffer is in general due to dis- 
ease of the delicate womanly organism, 
When the disease is cured the general 
health is re-established. 

Doctor Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
makes weak women strong and sick 
women well. It promotes regularity, 
dries disagreeable and enfeebling drains, 
heals inflammation and ulceration and 
cures female weakness. When these 
diseases are cured, headache, backache, 
nervousness and weakness are cured also. 

“I was very weak and nervous when I com- 
menced taking Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion and ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ about a 
year ago,” writes Mrs. M. E. Everetts, of 88% 
Oxford Street, Woodstock, Ont. *I had been 
suffering for seven long months, and had taken 
medicine from a physician all the time, but it 
seemed to make me feel much worse. y 
stomach was so bad (so my doctor told me), and 
my nerves were in such a state that I would 
start at the least noise. I felt irritable at all 
times; was not able to do any of my own house- 
work; had to keep help all the time. How I 
suffered God and myself alone know. I was 
greatly discouraged when I commenced taking 
your medicines, but the first bottle seemed to 
help me. I took five bottles of ‘Favorite Pre- 
scription,’ two of ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
also two vials of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. 
I can highly recommena these medicines to all 
who suffer as I did. I never had better health 
than I now enjoy, and it is all owing to Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent free on 
receipt of 21 one-cent stamps to pay 
expense of mailing oly, Address Dr. 
R. V. Pierce, Buffslo, N. ¥. 


What Shall 
I Give for 
Christmas? 


Whatever you choose. 
You can easily earn the 
money to do it with before 
Christmas comes. 

Tue Lapbies’ Home 


Journat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eveninc Post, of 
Philadelphia, will show you 
how, and will give you all 
the help and advice you 
need. 

No guesswork or chance 
about it. It is as sure as 
it is easy. 

The Curtis 


Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 











$2 for 10c. 


Our large Illustrated Drug Book 
Contains 15000 listed drugs, medie 
ones, Comily remedies, trusses, in- 
ments, ve ary preparatiors, pain 
oils, flavoring catracts oe We pl —} 
15 to 76% on any of them. The book costs 
us 62. We mail it to you for ten centg 
and refund the amount on your first order, 


Heller Chemical Co.,Dept. A Chicago, 









TWO RINGS 


FREE 


Send name and address, 


no Mv..e, , 40d we will mall 
boxes of Comfort Cough Tablets, Willcurea cough int dace 
Sell them for 10¢e. a box. Send us the 1.20 and we will ii 


Roem TP 
areso. e 
COMFORT MEDICINE CO., Providence, R.L, i 





ill wear a lifetime. No 

















A Revolution in 
the Book Trade 
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A working library placed in the 
home of every intelligent agricul- 
turist. The cost is merely nominal 
—The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
—No cash in advance required. 














To avail yourself of this wonderful 
chance, address a postal to Orange Judd 
Company, ‘2 Lafayette Place, New York, 
and on back of it write: Send me partic- 
ulars of your revolution in book trade, 
as advertised in (mention the paper), 
then sign your name, postoffice and state. 
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Old-Time Thanksgiving Dainties. 


LADY WOODSUM. 


542 





Aunt Dinah’s- Doughnuts: Scald 1 pt 
milk, add 2 tablespoons butter and stand 
aside to cool. When cool, stir in % cup 
yeast and flour to make a soft dough. 
Knead lightly, cover and stand aside to 
rise. When light, roll out on a board, cut 
in cakes with a large cutter, and with a 
small one make a hole in the center. Lay 
on a clean board (sprinkled with flour), 
cover and let stand half an hour. Have 
ready a deep kettle of boiling lard. Put 
the doughnuts in, and fry brown, turning 
carefully. Take up, drain and dust with 
powdered sugar. 

Pumpkin Pie: Take 1 pt pumpkin after 
being stewed, and press through a colan- 
der. Melt in % pt warm milk, butter and 
the same quantity of sugar, stirring them 
well together. Beat 8 eggs very light, and 
add them gradually to the other ingredi- 
ents. Stir in 1 wineglass rose water, 1 
large teaspoon powdered mace and cinna- 
mon mixed and a grated nutmeg. Put on 
pastry and bake from one to two hours. 
The beauty of pumpkin pies is in the bak- 
ing. 

Grandmother's Thanksgiving Pudding: 
Grate all the crumbs of a stale loaf of 
bread, boil 1 qt milk and pour it, boiling 
hot, over the grated bread. Cover and let 
steep for an hour, then set to cool. Pre- 
pare % Ib currants, washed and dried, % 
lb stoned raisins and % lb citron cut in 
slips, and add 2 grated nutmegs and 1 ta- 
blespoon mace and cinnamon powdered to- 
gether. Mix % lb loaf sugar with % Ib 
butter, mix with the bread and milk and 
add 1 glass currant jelly and 1 glass cider. 
Beat 8 eggs very light and stir into the 
mixture. Add by degrees the raisins and 
currants, dredged with flour, and stir very 
hard. Put in a buttered pudding dish and 
bake two hours. Eat with pudding sauce. 

Thanksgiving Cake: Stir together 1 Ib 
butter and 1 lb sugar, and sift into another 
pan 1 Ib fiour. Beat 6 eggs very light and 
stir them into the butter and sugar alter- 
nately with the flour and 1 pt sour milk. 
Grate in a nutmeg with 1 tablespoon pow- 
dered cinnamon. Lastly stir in 1 small tea- 
spoon soda, dissolved in tepid water. Beat 
the whole very hard, pour into a greased 
cake pan and bake in a brisk oven. 

Thanksgiving Buns: Boil a little saffron 
in sufficient water to cover, strain and cool. 
Rub % Ib fresh butter into 1 lb sifted flour, 
make into a paste with 4 well-beaten eggs 
and add the saffron. Put the dough in a 
pan and cover it with a cloth. Set in a 
warm place to rise. When light, mix into 
it ™% lb sugar, a grated nutmeg and 2 
spoons caraway seeds. Roll out the dough 
and divide into cakes. Strew with cara- 
way comfits and bake in flat tins. 

Franklin Cake: Mix together 1 pt molas- 
ses and % pt milk, in which cut up % Ib 
butter. Warm just enough to melt the 
butter, and stir in 6 oz brown sugar, add- 
ing 3 tablespoons ginger, 1 tablespoon pow- 
dered cinnamon, 1 teaspoon powdered 
cloves and a grated nutmeg. Beat 7 eggs 
very light and stir them gradually into the 
mixture, in turn with 1 lb and 2 oz sifted 
flour. Add the grated peel and the juice 
of 2 lemons, stir very hard, put in but- 
tered tins and bake in a moderate oven. 

A Pyramid of Tarts: Roll out a suffi- 
cient quantity of the best puff paste, and 
with an oval cutter cut out seven or eight 
pieces of different sizes. Bake them all 
separately and when cool place them on a 
dish in a pyramid. Take various preserved 
fruits and lay some of the largest on the 
lower tarts; on the next place smaller 
fruits, and so on till finished at the top 
with small sweetmeats, the upper one con- 
taining only a single raspberry or straw- 
berry. 





Mother’s Quick Bread—One cake com- 
pressed yeast, 1 cup warm water, 1 cup 
milk, 1 teaspoon salt, flour as required. 
Knead until smooth, let rise over night, 
and bake half an hour.—[Betsey. 





“My dear Miss Billmore,” sadly wrote 
young Hankinson, “I return herewith your 
kind note in which you accept my offer 
of marriage. You will observe that it be- 
gins ‘Dear George.’ I do not know who 
George is, but my name, as you know, is 
William.”—[Chicago Tribune. 











THE GOOD COOK 


What Shall 
We Eat 


To Keep Healthy and Strong ? 


A healthy appetite and common sense 
are excellent guides to follow in matters 
of diet, and a mixed diet of grains, fruits 
and meats is undoubtedly the best, in splie 
of the claims made by vegetarians and 
food cranks generally. 

As compared with grains and vegetables, 
meat furnishes the most nutriment in a 
highly concentrated form and is digested 
and assimilated more quickly than vege- 
tables or grains. 

Dr. Julius Remusson on this’ subject 
says: Nervous persons, people run down 
in health and of low vitality should eat 
plenty of meat. If the digestion is too 
feeble at first it may be easily strength- 
ened by the regular use of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets after each meal. Two of 
these excellent tablets taken after dinner 
will digest several thousand grains or 





meat, eggs or other animal food in three 
or four hours, while the malt diastase also 
contained in Stuart’s Tablets cause the 
perfect digestion of starchy foods, like 
potatoes, bread, ete., and no matter how 
weak the stomach may be, no trouble will 
be experienced if a regular practice is 
made of using Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
because they supply the pepsin and 
diastase so necessary to perfect digestion, 
and any form of indigestion and stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach will 
be overcome by their daily use. 

That large class of people who come 
under the head of nervous dyspeptics 
should eat plenty of meat and insure its 
complete digestion by the systematic use 
of a safe, harmless digestive medicine like 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, composed of 
the natural digestive principles, peptones 
and diastase, which actually perform the 
work of digestion and give the abused 
stomach a chance to rest and to furnish 
the body and brain with the necessary 
nutriment. Cheap cathartic medicines 
masquerading under the name of dyspep- 
sia cures are useless for relief or cure 
of indigestion, because they have absolutely 
no effect upon the actual digestion of 
food. 

Dyspepsia in all its forms is simply a 
failure of the stomach to digest food and 
the sensible way to solve the riddle and 
cure the indigestion is to make daily use 
at meal time of a safe preparation which 
is indorsed by the medical profession and 
known to contain active digestive princi- 
ples, and all this can truly be said of 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

All druggists throughout the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain sell them 
at the uniform price of fifty cents for full 
treatment. 


Send us your adaress 
and we will showyou 
y how to make $3 aday 
a y sure; we 





bsolutel, 
furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 


the locality where you live, Send us your address and we will 





explain the business fully, ber we ¢ tee a clear profit 
of $3 for wanvoucs work, absolutely sure. Write at once. 
Boral FACTURING CO., BexS86, Detroit, Mich, 








Musical Instruments 


Do you want a Guitar, Mandolin, 
Violin, Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
instrument? You can obtain special 


OFFER ! value this season by purchasing the 
new Lyon & Healy makes, There is 


othing to compare with them in price or quality. As® 
wear losal music dealer for them; if he does not keep 
them write today for catalog and ask for Complete 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. Yo 
make a great saving and obtain splendid satisfaction. 
CVOn @ HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 





DEATH BY NEGLECT.- 


Dr. D. M. Bye, the eminent specialist, of Indi- 
anapolis, says thousands of persons die from can- 
cer every year from no cause save neglect. If 
taken in time not one case in a thousand need be 
fatal. The fear of the knife, or the dread of the 
burning, tofturing plaster causes a few to neg- 
lect themselves till they pass the fatal point 
where a cure is impossible, but by far the greater 
portion die because their friends or relatives, on 
whom they are dependent, are insensible to their 
sufferings and impending danger till it is too 
late. Book sent free, giving particulars and 
prices of Oils. Address DR. D. M. BYE Co., Lock 


ox 325, Indianapolis, Ind. 
$16.50 





$25.00 REPEATING SHOT CUN ONLY 








rT gue User hy the ¥. % Army, 
risvorn. Aix shots ire than three o-evsda. 


and ov: 
Pe. RAN MGT? Broadway, New York. 


Fr 
I will gladly inform 


YSELF CURE anyone addicted to 


OCAINE. SRPHINE.CPIUM 

R LAUDA UM, of a never-failing 
harmless ome Cure. Address 
MRS. R. M. BALDWIN, Box 1212, Chicago, IIL 


TELECRAPHY 


Taught thoroughly and quickly. Positions secured. 
penses low. Catalogue free. 
Eastern Telegraph School, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa. 


| PRIZE 
GARDENING 


How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional maiket gardener. This» unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experir 
ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods con- 
stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contest, describe the grand prize gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, good farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
gardening, methods under glass, success with special- 
ties, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 
success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
ing by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 
Illustrated with many charts, sketches, ete, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 
ce $1, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


§2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ml. 
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gents 


sa Wanted 


» We desire to secure a number o ents 
efor the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” in the 
tates of Ohio, West Virginia, Vir 
, South and Pennsylvania on SALA 
L.PENSES. Good pay to the right men. Resi- 
dents of the respective states preferred. When 
Papplying, state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A Wayside Guest. 





[From Page 535.] 
darkness. David Ramsay tenderly helped 
her down, with words of welcome, and 
when, in the glowing kitchen, a tiny, curly- 
headed boy, after a moment of troubled 
hesitation, ran and clutched her faded cal- 
ico skirt with the cry of “Grandma!’’—her 
cup of contentment was full. 

After supper, Molly accepted the eager 
offer of help, and found the crippled hands 
still capable of loving service. Hannah 
waxed garrulous regarding the Thanksgiv- 
ings of her girlhood, as the two women 
prepared the turkey for the morrow’s feast. 
Long after the household was quiet, she 
lay awake, jealous of losing one moment 
of the wonderful experience in sleeps and 
when the weary eyes closed, she wandered 
amid the scenes of happier days. 

It was Joey’s baby fingers that woke 
Hannah to the _ blessed festival, and 
through the busy hours of the morning the 
little fellow stayed by her side, for though 
he now knew that it was not “grandma,” 
she filled for him a baby need. 

The kitchen was redolent with appetiz- 
ing odors and rang with cheery voices, as 
Molly and Hannah, with the little maid, 
hurried briskly between the glowing stove 
and the living room, where the table stood, 
arrayed with snowy linen and long treas- 
ured china. The sideboard creaked under 
its array of pies, flaky and golden. A bas- 
ket of election cake shook out its spices in 
challenge of those of the plummy slices of 
delectable pudding. David, with a laugh in 
his eyes, and the breath of frost in his 
garments, produced, as his donation, a huge 
dish of butternuts and a plate of ruddy ap- 
ples, and when all was ready, amid the 
shouts of Joey, reappeared bearing the tur- 
key—brown, crisp and tender—the crown 
of the feast. 

Hannah pinched herself beneath the ta- 
blecloth. It seemed too good to be true! 
There was no cloud in her sky, for a bas- 
ket ‘of goodies had been promised for the 
shabby house in town. With pitiful eager- 
ness she set herself to make the most of 
this brief glimpse of happiness. Joey in- 
sisted upon moving around to her side, and 
listened with full mouth and wide-open 
eyes to Hannah’s tales of Thanksgiving in 
her father’s house ‘in the dear long ago.” 

Once and again the eyes of husband and 
wife met in smiles at the contentment in 
Hannah’s face; but when the dinner had 
been cleared away, and the dishes were 
once more ranged in shining rows, Molly’s 
bright face took on a pensive look. David, 
contentedly smoking his pipe, was not slow 
to mark the change, and his eyes grew ten- 
der. ‘The little woman misses mother,” he 
mused. “I wonder—”’ 

Mollie was wondering, too. Her eyes 
strayed doubtfully from Hannah, rocking a 
drowsy little figure in the west window, 
to her husband. When David went out into 
the kitchen on his way to milk the cows, 
she followed, standing beside him as he 
exchanged his Sunday slippers for heavy 
boots. 

“David?” she said, hesitatingly. 


“Well?” he rejoined, encouragingly. 

“Tt’s been a pleasant Thanksgiving, hasn’t 
it—happier than we expected,”’ she faltered. 

“So it has,’’ he assented, heartily, draw- 
ing her close. ‘‘What’s in your mind, little 


woman?” 

She did not answer directly. ‘‘How fond 
Joey seems to be of her,” she said, nod- 
ding toward the living room, whence came 
the creak of rockers and the murmur of a 
voice. *He’ll miss her when she goes.” 
Then she broke out, impetuously, “I can’t 
bear to think of the poor soul’s going back 
to such a life!” 

“She needn’t,” he said, quietly. 

Mollie seized his arm and looked eagerly 
into his face. “You don’t mean—” she 
cried. “Oh, David, would you be willing 
she should stay?’ 

He smiled affectionately at her. “If you 
wish to undertake what may prove a bur- 
den,” he said. “She is old and may be- 
come helpless.” 

“T know, but I will gladly undertake it,” 
she said, simply. 

“Then, if she wishes to come, she is wel- 
come,” he said, quietly, kissing the up- 
turned face. 

“Hark!” Molly whispered, ‘‘she is sing- 


In the twilight of the next room, a trem- 
bling, happy voice was raised in song: 
“Praise , from whom all blessings 
flow.” 
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Mrs. Sophie Binns, President Young 
People’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Fruitvale, Cal, Cured of Congestion and 
Inflammation of the Ovaries by Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


“ DEAR Mrs. Prnkuam : —Eighteen months ago I was a pretty 
sick woman. I had felt for some months that I gradually grew 
weaker, but finally I had such severe pains I could hardly stand it. 
I had taken cold during menstruation and this developed into conges- 
tion of the ovaries and inflammation, and I could not bear to walk or 
stand on my feet. The doctor recommended an operation which_I 
would not hear of. One of my friends advised me to try Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, so I gave it a trial. Can’ 
you imagine my feelmg when within two months I felt considerably 
better, my general health was improved, and my pains had entirely 
disappeared. I kept taking it six weeks more and am now enjoying 
the best of health, thanks to you. Yours truly, Mrs. Sopure Binns.” 


$5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 

When women are troubled with irregular, suppressed or painful 
menstruation, weakness, leucorrhca, displacement or ulceration of the 
womb, that bearing-down feeling, inflammation of the ovaries, backache, ‘ 
bloating (or flatulence), general debility, indigestion, and nervous pros- 
tration, or are beset with such symptoms as dizziness, faintness, lassitude, 
excitability, irritability, nervousness, sleeplessness, melancholy, “all- 
gone” and “want-to-be-left-alone” feelings, blues, and hopelessness, 
they should remember there is one tried and true remedy. Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound at once removes such troubles, 
Refuse to buy any other medicine, for you need the best. 

























Artistic = Monuments 


COSFNQEORN ones In White Browze 


Marble is entirely out of date. Granite soon gets moss-grown, discolored 
requires constant expense and care, and eventually crumbles back to Moth- 
er Earth. Besides it is very expensive. 
White Bronze is strictly everlasting. It cannot erumble with the action of 
frost. Moss-growth is an impossibility. It is more artistic 
than any stone. Then why not investigate it? It has been adopted for 
nearly one hundred public monuments. We have designs from $4.00 to 
$4,000.00. Write at once for free designs and information. It puts you under 
no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. Thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of work sold to readers of this paper in the last few years. 


Che Monumental Bronze Zo., CB™ SEX STE ET... 































UNDER the personal supervision of Miss 
Cookery SteLtaA A. Downinc, Principal and 
oo Instructor New England Cooking School. 
Jaught Two Courses, Plain and Advanced Cookery, 
By adapted from the regular lessons as given in 
theclasses. Full particulars sent on application 

Mail - 


——— Correspondence School Siu2Ae" ct 
WWW) sprincriecD - - - = «MAAS. 
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; ’ COPYRIGNT 1698 
BY ROCKWOD N 


HENRY C. POTTER Bishop of NewYork 


Is one of a long list of distinguished men and women who 
will write for the 1902 volume of 


The Youth's Companion 


Among the celebrated authors of articles on special topics the 
following are noteworthy: 


foreign Contributors. American Contributors. 


DUKE OF ARGYLL. HON. LYMAN J. GAGE, 
MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. Secretary of the Treasury. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY. HON. JOHN D. LONG, 

SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. Secretary of the Navy. 

SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. HON. CHARLES EMORY SMITH, 
T. P. O°CONNOR, M. P. U. S. Postmaster-General. 

WU TING-FANG. REAR-ADMIRAI, HICHBORN, U.S.N. 
SIR HENRY M. STANLEY. JULIAN RALPH. : 

JANE BARLOW. MME. LILLIAN NORDICA. 
WINSTON IL. S. CHURCHILL, M. P. FRANK R. STOCKTON. 

RIDER HAGGARD. POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


New Subscription Offer. 


Every New Subscriber who will mention this publication or cut out this slip and send it at 
once with name and address and $1.75 will receive: 


FREE — All the issues of The Youth’s Companion for the remaining weeks of 1901. 
FREE —The Thanksgiving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 
FREE —The Companion Calendar for 1902, lithographed in 12 colors and gold. 


The Companion for 52 weeks of 1902—more than 200 stories, 50 special articles, anec- 
dotes, etc. 


Every week from now till January, 1903, for $1.75. AAA 127 
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